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PREFACE 
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Associates,  under  contract  to  U.S.  DOT,  Transportation  Systems 
Center,  has  prepared  the  following  Final  Evaluation  Report  on 
the  demonstration. 
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from  several  people  closely  associated  with  the  project.  In 
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observations  from  the  taxi  operator  perspective;  Wayne  Larocque, 
a graduate  anthropology  student  at  Stanford  University,  for  his 
sensitive  insights  into  the  human  impact  aspect  of  the  community 
broker  project;  Rebecca  Ruggles,  a graduate  M.B.A.  student  at 
Stanford,  for  help  with  data  analyses  and  evaluation  techniques; 
Bruce  Miller  for  his  painstaking  data  gathering  and  analysis; 
and  Pam  Bloomfield  for  her  writing  and  editing  assistance. 
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ation approaches  and  in  interpreting  the  data.  Finally,  John 
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1.  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Mountain  View  Community  Broker  demonstration  tested 
an  innovative  way  of  providing  transportation  and  transporta- 
tion-related services  to  a small  group  of  elderly  clients. 

In  this  project  a community  broker  furnished  his  clients  with 
individualized  information  and  scheduling  assistance.  These 
activities  are  referred  to  as  brokerage  of  transportation  ser- 
vices. He  also  transported  these  clients  to  their  destinations 
in  a twelve  passenger  van.  Early  in  the  demonstration  the 
community  broker  (also  called  driver/broker)  attempted,  with- 
out success,  to  broker  shared  taxi  rides  for  groups  of  five 
or  less.  The  community  broker's  activities  were  intended  to 
facilitate  his  clients'  access  to  social  services. 

The  community  broker  demonstration  in  Mountain  View  is 
a limited  form  of  a broader  concept,  the  Integrated  Human 
Services  Delivery  concept.  In  this  larger  concept,  brokerage 
of  transportation  services  would  be  combined  with  various 
other  primary  and  support  services  to  produce  an  integrated 
package  of  social  services  for  eligible  clients.  The  Mountain 
View  experiment  was  a first  step  toward  this  broader  concept. 

The  key  issues  in  the  demonstration  concerned  the  community 
broker  model's  workability,  economic  feasibility  and  acceptability 
to  the  client  group.  It  was  hoped  that  the  project  would  show 
that  a driver/broker  could  aggregate  demand  and  raise  vehicle 
productivity  to  the  point  where  the  service  could  operate  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  and  still  charge  low  fares. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  Mountain 
View  experiment. 

1.  The  driver/broker  was  able  to  aggregate  demand  (i.e., 

plan  and  schedule  group  trips  in  the  van)  for  his  clients 
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in  an  acceptable  manner . The  most  popular  trips  were 
for  shopping  (34%  of  all  passenger-trips  delivered), 
a nutrition  program  trip  (23%)  and  commercial  meals 
(11%)  . 

2 ? The  project  provided  a significant  portion  of  the 

users'  total  transportation.  Between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  of  the  people  making  a given  type  of  trip 
(with  the  exception  of  medical  trips)  relied  exclusive- 
ly on  van  service. 

3.  The  project  had  a dramatic  impact  on  the  social  and 
emotional  aspects  of  users'  lives.  The  group  riding 
in  the  van  afforded  the  clients  a high  degree  of 
social  interaction;  many  of  the  trips  were  for  social 
and  recreational  purposes. 

4.  Total  ridership  never  reached  expected  levels. 

Reasons  for  this  include:  problems  in  attracting 

clients--there  were  only  112  users  at  the  end  of 

the  project;  target  market  access  to  other  modes,  parti- 
cularly the  automobile;  mid-project  expansion  plans 
being  thwarted  by  the  local  taxi  operator. 

5.  Estimated  operating  costs  for  the  project  were  high: 
$29,285  for  8776  passenger  trips  delivered  during  the 
year.  Cost  per  trip  was  $3.34.  In  contrast,  revenues 
totaled  only  $3,432,  about  12  percent  of  operating 
cost.  Subsidy  cost  per  passenger  trip  was  $2.95. 

6.  To  generate  demand  the  driver/broker  in  a similar  setting 
would  have  to  spend  approximately  40  percent  of  his 

time  on  brokering  and  administration.  The  remaining 
60  percent  of  his  time,  which  could  be  spent  driving, 
would  produce  about  840  hours  of  revenue  time  according 
to  the  Mountain  View  experience.  At  $10/revenue  hour 
the  driver/broker  could  generate  only  $8,400,  far  less 
than  the  estimated  operating  cost  of  $29,285. 
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7.  Brokering  of  shared  taxi  rides  proved  unworkable 
because  (1)  relatively  high  trip  costs  made  the  ser- 
vice unattractive;  (2)  organizing  a group  ride  was 
time  consuming  and  therefore  not  economically  feas- 
ible; and  (3)  clients  did  not  like  sharing  rides 
when  the  broker  was  not  available  to  act  as  a buffer. 

8.  This  demonstration  has  not  proved  that  the  community 

broker  concept  is  economically  infeasible.  It  is 
possible  that  the  revenue  generating  capability  of 
the  concept  could  be  enhanced  if:  (a)  the  fully 

integrated  services  approach  were  adopted,  and/or 
(b)  if  the  community  broker  were  affiliated  with  an 
existing  social  service  agency.  Also,  (c)  it  is  pos- 
sible that  implementation  attempts  in  other  sites 
would  not  experience  the  institutional  conflicts  the 
Mountain  View  experiment  faced. 
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INTRODUCTION 


2. 

2 . 1 PURPOSE  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION 

The  Mountain  View  Community  Broker  demonstration  project 
tested  an  innovative  way  of  providing  transportation  and  trans- 
portation-related services  (i.e.,  trip  information  and  scheduling) 
to  a small  target  market  of  elderly  and  low-income  people. 

Under  the  concept  tested,  the  driver/broker,  operating  out 
of  a HUD  221  project  apartment  complex,  worked  directly  with  his 
low-income,  elderly  clients  to  plan  and  organize  group  rides. 
Through  personal  contacts  with  these  clients  he  gained  an  under- 
standing of  their  needs  and  prepared  a schedule  of  group  trips. 

Once  there  was  sufficient  interest  definitely  to  schedule  a trip, 
the  Community  Broker  encouraged  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
sign  up.  Most  trips  were  for  shopping,  a local  rural  program,  and 
a variety  of  social/recreational  purposes. 

This  project  was  staffed  and  implemented  by  the  grantee,  the 
Department  of  Engineering  and  Economic  Systems  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. The  local  taxi  operator  in  Mountain  View  contracted  with 
the  grantee  to  furnish  the  van  and  to  hire  the  Community  Broker; 
this  taxi  operator  was  not  involved  in  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  Community  Broker  project. 

The  Community  Broker  concept  was  conceived  as  a means  to  im- 
prove social  service  client  access  to  particular  services.  Accord- 
ing to  the  grantees,  the  social  service  delivery  system  fails,  not 
because  of  inappropriate  or  inadequate  services,  but  because  client 
access  to  the  services  is  often  limited.  In  the  Community  Broker 
system  client  access  is  facilitated  by  two  types  of  support  ser- 
vices which  are  intended  to  link  consumers  and  producers  of  human 
services  and  relevant  public-  and  private-sector  institutions 
into  functionally-integrated  communities.  These  support  ser- 
vices are: 
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1. 


Community  Brokerage/  facilitating  the  operation  of  the 
human  services  delivery  system  by  supplying  those  sup- 
port services  (e.g.,  transportation)  that  enable  a client 
to  use  the  primary  service. 

2.  Institutional  Brokerage , facilitating  those  institutional 
relationships  necessary  for  improved  operation  of  the 
human  services  delivery  system. 

A more  detailed  description  of  this  concept  as  conceived  by  the 
grantee  is  covered  in  Section  4.1.3. 

In  the  Mountain  View  experiment,  the  Community  Brokerage 
function  was  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  transportation  and 
transportation-related  (i.e.,  information  and  scheduling)  services. 
The  Institutional  Brokerage  function  was  never  fully  developed  and 
tested  in  the  Mountain  View  project. 

Specific  purposes  of  the  demonstration  were  to: 

a.  test  the  workability  of  the  limited  Community  Broker 
concept  in  providing  special  needs  transportation, 

b.  test  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  concept,  and 

c.  determine  the  demonstration's  impact  on  the  target 
group  and  the  community. 


2.1.1  Objectives 

2. 1.1.1  SMD  Objectives  - The  Mountain  View  demonstration  addresses 
three  SMD  objectives: 

1.  improving  service  to  the  transit  dependent  (i.e.,  pri- 
marily low-income,  handicapped,  and  elderly  persons), 

2.  increasing  transit  coverage,  and 

3.  increasing  transit  vehicle  productivity. 

The  main  objective  of  improving  service  to  the  transit  depen- 
dent is  directly  addressed  in  that  the  project  proposes  to  make 
a new  transportation  service  that  combines  informational  and  refer- 
ral help  with  a very  personalized  transportation  service  to  the 
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target  group.  Coverage  to  this  group  is  increased  because  this 
service  is  being  offered  to  people  who  did  not  have  acceptable 
transportation  beforehand.  The  vehicle  productivity  improvement 
objective  is  indirectly  addressed  in  that  the  Mountain  View  demon- 
stration sought  to  achieve  lower  costs  to  both  the  provider  and 
consumer  through  group  ride-sharing. 

2.1. 1.2  Grantee  Objectives  - The  grantees  saw  the  Community 
Broker  system  as  a means  of  improving  the  economic,  social,  and 
health  welfare  of  the  clients  by  improving  the  transportation 
and  transportation-related  services  available  to  them.  Two 
grantee  objectives  consistent  with  SMD  objectives  were  addressed: 

1.  to  lower  the  cost  of  suitable  public  transportation 
for  the  low-income,  elderly,  and  transportation-handi- 
capped target  market,  and 

2.  to  improve  utilization  of  available  community  human 
services  by  removing  (or  lowering)  the  transportation 
barriers  that  now  exist. 

The  grantees  focused  on  the  transportation  support  service 
because  it  seemed  to  be  a major  barrier  to  access  to  primary 
social  services.  It  was  thought  that  the  target  group  had  limited 
private  transportation  available.  Public  transportation  was 
economically  or  functionally  inadequate  for  many  of  the  clients 
or  was  too  expensive  for  local  governments  to  support.  For  in- 
stance, service  on  the  fixed-route  bus  system  was  too  infrequent, 
did  not  go  where  they  needed  to  go  and  was  not  able  to  be  used 
by  many  of  the  physically  handicapped  and  elderly.  The  publicly 
operated  dial-a-ride  system  that  would  have  provided  more  adequate 
service  proved  too  expensive  for  local  government  to  subsidize. 
Taxicabs  also  were  too  expensive  for  most  of  the  target  low-income 
and  elderly  group  to  use  regularly. 

2.1.2  Demonstration  Issues 

In  assessing  the  Community  Broker  project,  several  key  issues 
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were  examined: 


1.  Feasibility  of  brokering  large  group  van  rides 

2.  Feasibility  of  brokering  shared  taxi  rides 

3.  Workability  of  the  Community  Broker  concept 

4.  Economic  feasibility  of  the  Community  Broker  system 

5.  Project  impact  on  travel  demand 

6.  Project  impact  on  user  mobility  and  quality  of  life 

7.  User  perceptions  of  the  service 

8.  Possible  alternative  organizational  settings  and 
funding  sources  for  the  Community  Broker  concept. 


2.1.3  Project  Innovations 

The  Community  Broker  concept  as  tested  in  Mountain  View  was 
innovative  in  being  a reorganization  and  centralization  of  those 
information,  scheduling,  and  transportation  duties  generally  per- 
formed in  extending  transportation  services  to  the  transit  de- 
pendent. In  Mountain  View,  a driver/broker  aggregated  demand, 
planned  and  scheduled  trips,  transported  clients  in  a twelve- 
passenger  van,  and  provided  primary  service  information  and  re- 
ferral to  a client  population  of  around  100  people.  More  often 
social  service  agencies  assume  most  of  the  trip  planning  and 
scheduling  duties  and  either  social  service  agencies  or  public 
or  private  transit  operators  provide  transportation  to  clients. 

For  example,  in  the  current  Portland  handicapped  and  elderly 
transportation  demonstration,  the  transit  operator  provides  trans- 
portation services  to  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  by  con- 
tracting with  various  social  service  agencies  who  provide  the 
primary  services.  There,  the  social  service  agencies  work  as  an 
intermediary  in  the  trip-planning  and  scheduling  process.  In 
another  example.  Economic  and  Social  Opportunities  (ESO)  in  San 
Jose,  an  umbrella  social  agency,  has  initiated  a contract  with 
the  local  taxi  operator  to  provide  low-fare  trips  to  individual 
clients  of  ESO ' s sub-agencies.  Again,  the  agencies  schedule 
client  trips  with  the  taxi  operator. 
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Another  innovative  aspect  of  the  Community  Broker  project 
was  the  limited  use  of  Institutional  Brokerage  to  facilitate 
coordination  and  integration  among  private-sector  producers  of 
services,  public-  and  private-sector  support  service  institutions, 
and  consumers  as  a group.  Examples  of  the  Institutional  Brokerage 
functions  that  were  performed  on  a limited  basis  in  Mountain  View 
are:  provision  of  information  and  schedules  regarding  various 

transportation  systems;  help  in  planning  the  supply  of  services 
by  providing  demand  information  to  suppliers;  initiation  of  new 
primary  services  (e.g.,  cooperative  food  buying)  where  they 
seemed  needed  by  clients. 

2.2  ORGANIZATIONAL  ROLES 

The  Mountain  View  project  (CA-96-0002-1)  is  funded  under  a 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  (UMTA) , Service  and  Methods  Demonstration  grant. 

The  project  is  being  staffed  and  implemented  by  the  grantee,  the 
Engineering-Economic  Systems  Department  at  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  CA.  The  project  and  its  staff  are  referred  to  collec- 
tively as  Community  Services  Cooperative  (CSC) . The  Transpor- 
tation Systems  Center  (TSC)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  responsible  for  evaluation  of  the  project.  Crain  & 
Associates  is  acting  as  a subcontractor  to  TSC  for  the  evaluation 
effort.  Consistent  with  its  role  as  an  on-site  evaluator,  Crain 
& Associates  has  coordinated  with  the  Engineering-Economic  Sys- 
tems Department  in  its  project  evaluation  and  data-collection 
efforts . 

The  transportation  services , including  the  salary  and 
benefits  of  the  driver/broker,  were  provided  under  contract  by 
Cabs  Unlimited  in  Mountain  View. 

The  funding  and  timing  of  the  grant  are  as  follows: 
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Funding : 

Federal  (UMTA  FY  76) 


$152,675 


State 

Local 


TOTAL : 


$152,675 


Timing : 


Date  of  grant  award: 

Planned  starting  date: 
Actual  starting  date: 
Planned  termination  date: 
Actual  project  termination: 


1/02/76 

2/16/76 

12/31/76 

2/18/77 


7/75 


2.3  EVALUATION  OVERVIEW 
2.3.1  Scope  of  the  Report 

This  report  covers  the  operation  of  the  Mountain  View 
Community  Broker  project  from  February  16,  1976  until  February 
18,  1977,  when  the  UMTA  funding  lapsed.  The  project  is  con- 
tinuing operation  under  Caltrans  and  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare  funding,  but  this  subsequent  activity 
is  not  covered  here. 

A planning  and  design  stage  beginning  on  October  1,  1973 
preceded  the  operational  phase  of  the  project.  This  initial 
work  culminated  in  a report,  A Concept  for  Improving  Human 
Services  Delivery,'*'  which  detailed  the  Community  Broker  concept 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  implementation.  A formal  implemen- 
tation plan  outlining  project  tasks,  responsibilities,  and  timing 
was  then  completed  in  December  1975.  This  evaluation  report 
draws  upon  relevant  information  in  these  two  documents,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  information  clarifies  or  puts  into  per- 
spective the  events  between  February  16,  1976  and  February  18,  1977. 

^Engineering-Economic  Systems  Department,  Stanford  University, 

A Concept  for  Improving  Human  Service  Delivery:  Final  Report, 

DOT-CA-96-0002 , December  6,  1974. 
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2.3.2  Approach 

1.  An  explanation  of  the  concept/  including  descriptions 
of  the  Community  Broker  and  Institutional  Broker  roles; 
the  types  of  services  CSC  offered;  and  the  changes  in 

' those  roles  and  services  that  evolved  during  the  demon- 

stration year. 

2 . Economic  analysis  of  the  Community  Broker  operation. 

This  includes  analysis  of  operating  economics  of  the 
Community  Broker  system;  analysis  of  ridership  and 
revenues  generated;  detailed  explanation  of  the  costs 
involved;  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  Community 
Broker  system  with  other  systems. 

3 . Analysis  of  the  project's  impact  upon  its  clients. 

The  report  examines  service  coverage;  market  pene- 
tration; comparison  of  transportation  habits  and 
needs  of  project  users  and  non-users;  reasons  for 
non-use;  clients'  perception  of  the  project  benefits. 

4.  Institutional  analysis.  The  report  includes  analysis 
of  broker  involvement  with  transportation  providers , 
primary  service  providers,  and  community  agencies. 

It  also  explains  the  relationships  with  the  taxi  oper- 
ator and  other  community  organizations.  Alternative 
funding  sources  and  organizational  settings  for  the 
Community  Broker  concept  are  briefly  discussed. 

Six  principal  data  sources  were  used  during  the  evaluation: 

a.  Direct  observation  of  the  Community  Broker  operation 
and  frequent  discussions  with  the  CSC  staff.  This 
information  was  useful  in  all  aspects  of  the  analysis. 

b.  Operational  data.  This  included  ridership  data;  vehicle 
operating  data  (time,  miles,  age,  etc.)  revenue  data 
aggregated  on  a weekly  basis;  and  the  Community  Broker's 
log.  This  data  was  used  in  the  project  description 

and  the  economic  analysis  portions  of  the  report. 

c.  Surveys  of  users  and  non-users.  This  included  mid-pro- 
ject and  late-project  surveys  of  users  and  non-users 

to  determine  impact  of  the  project  and  user  perceptions 
of  the  service.  Some  demographic  information  also  was 
gathered  in  the  surveys. 

d.  Selective  in-depth  interviews.  Several  in-depth  inter- 
views with  project  users  were  conducted  to  determine 
project  impact.  This  information  supplemented  the 
more  formal  surveys  to  give  a more  complete  assessment 
of  project  impact. 
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e . Site  data. 

f . Evaluation  contractor  interviews  with  (1)  CSC  project 
staff  who  participated  in  the  Community  Broker  project, 

(2)  the  taxi  operator,  (3)  representatives  from  community 
agencies,  and  (4)  other  knowledgeable  personnel.  This  in- 
formation was  used  in  all  aspects  of  the  evaluation. 
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3. 


DEMONSTRATION  SETTING 


3.1  GEOGRAPHIC  AND  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

3.1.1  Demonstration  Site  Description 

During  the  project  year  (February  1976-February  1977)  the 
Community  Services  Cooperative  (CSC)  served  riders  who  lived  in 
an  approximately  1.25-square-mile  area  in  Mountain  View  and 
Palo  Alto,  California.  Within  this  area,  project  clients  were 
concentrated  at  two  low-income  (HUD  221)  apartment  complexes 
with  approximately  160  residents  each:  Palo  Alto  Gardens  (PAG) 

and  Central  Park  Apartments  (CPA) . The  former  complex  is  located 
in  Palo  Alto  close  to  the  boundary  between  the  two  cities;  the 
latter  is  approximately  one  mile  to  the  south  in  Mountain  View. 

As  the  project  progressed,  a few  people  from  the  nearby  community 
close  to  the  two  apartment  complexes  used  the  service.  The  most 
frequent  trips  were  to  destinations  within  Mountain  View.  Figure 
3-1  is  a map  showing  the  demonstration  site. 

Both  Mountain  View  and  Palo  Alto  can  be  characterized  as 
stable,  relatively  affluent  suburban  cities.  Several  high- 
technology  industries,  primarily  space-  and  electronics-oriented, 
anchor  a thriving  business  community.  Population  growth,  after 
a dramatic  increase  in  the  1960's,  has  leveled  off  in  recent 
years . 

The  climate  in  Palo  Alto  and  Mountain  View  is  considered 
to  be  ideal.  Average  daily  temperatures  range  between  49°  F 
in  January  and  68°  F in  July.  Average  annual  rainfall  is  13 
inches  and  the  humidity  is  low.  Drought  conditions  prevailed 
during  the  project  year. 
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FIGURE  3-1. 

MAP  OF  DEMONSTRATION  SITE 


3.1.2  Demographics 


Demographic  data  for  the  demonstration  area  were  derived 
principally  from  the  1970  Census  and  from  surveys  of  users  and 
non-users . Relevant  census  tract  boundaries  are  shown  in  Figure 
3-2.  Project  clientele  lived  principally  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  tract  5108  and  in  tract  5093.01.  Data  for  census  tract 

5093.01  (Rengstorff)  probably  give  the  best  profile  of  the  target 
community.  Although  the  Palo  Alto  Gardens  complex  is  formally 

in  tract  5108  (Palo  Alto) , the  5108  area  south  of  San  Antonio 
Road  (see  map)  is  very  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Rengstorff  com- 
munity. The  CSC  project  did  not  attract  many  riders  from  the 
wealthier  Thompson  subtract  (5103.02). 

To  provide  perspective.  Table  3-1  summarizes  relevant  data 
for  the  San  Jose  SMSA  (Santa  Clara  County) , the  City  of  Mountain 
View,  and  census  tract  5093.01,  the  target  community.  Relative 
to  the  rest  of  the  Mountain  View  community  and  the  San  Jose  SMSA, 
tract  5093.01  is  more  densely  populated,  has  a lower  median  in- 
come, a higher  unemployment  rate,  and  a higher  concentration  of 
seniors.  One  striking  statistic  is  the  88.2  percent  renter- 
occupied  housing  figure. 

Income  figures  (aqain  from  1970  Census  data)  show  that  80 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  target  area  had  incomes  that  were 
then  less  than  $5,000,  18  percent  had  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000,  and  only  2 percent  had  incomes  over  $10,000.  Those  who 
have  been  closely  associated  with  people  in  CPA  and  PAG  feel 
that  either  incomes  among  the  target  population  are  not  really 
as  low  as  the  census  figures  indicate  or  that  the  people  who  use 
the  service  have  relatively  higher  incomes  than  the  community  at 
large.  Income  data  were  not  obtained  from  project  clients,  however. 

3.2  TRANSPORTATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

3.2.1  Transportation  Supply 

Mountain  View  is  one  of  a series  of  suburban  cities 
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FIGURE  3-2. 


CENSUS  TRACT  MAP  OF  DEMONSTRATION  SITE 
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TABLE  3-1. 


SITE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATAa 


Tract 

5093.01 

Mountain 

View 

San  Jose 
SMSA 

Population 

4104 

55 ,260b 

1,065,313 

Percent  over  65 

8.2 

4 . 9 

6.3  c 

Percent  handicapped 

2.2 

2.9 

- 

Population  density/sq . mi . 

6491 

4013 

1065d 

Percent  of  population  employed 

47 

51 

38 

Percent  of  workforce  unemployed 

7.9 

2.3 

<D 

00 

in 

Median  family  income 

$8626 

- 

$12,456 

Percent  of  households  below 
one-half  of  median  income 

29 

13 

— 

Population/autos  available 

- 

2.7 

- 

Percent  renter-occupied 
housing 

88.2 

63 

39.4  c 

Unless  specified  otherwise,  data  source  is  1970  Census. 

b1976  figure  from  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
c 

Outside  the  central  city. 

dFor  the  entire  SMSA,  central  city  density  = 7960;  outside 
central  city  = 497. 

0 

1973  Department  of  Labor  estimate  for  the  annual  average 
unemployment . 
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located  between  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  San  Jose  and 
San  Francisco.  Transportation  to  surrounding  communities  and 
to  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  is  facilitated  by  U.S.  Highways 
101  and  Interstate  280,  both  of  which  connect  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose.  In  addition,  there  are  major  thoroughfares  and  streets 
(such  as  the  Central  Expressway,  shown  on  Figure  3-1)  that  make 
vehicular  transportation  between  neighboring  cities  a simple 
matter . 

Commutes  to  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  and  the  cities  in- 
between  can  be  made  by  Greyhound  Bus,  which  operates  regularly 
throughout  the  week  and  on  weekends.  In  addition,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  (SP)  reluctantly  operates  a commuter  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose.  Many  people  employed  in 
these  metropolitan  areas  regularly  use  the  "SP"  for  work  trips. 
Service  is  quite  frequent  --  three  times/hour  in  the  early  mornings 
and  late  afternoons  --  with  express  trains  running  at  those  times. 
An  SP  train  runs  approximately  every  hour  during  weekdays  and 
every  two  to  three  hours  on  weekends  and  holidays. 

Santa  Clara  County  Transit  provides  all  of  Santa  Clara 
County  (which  includes  San  Jose  and  runs  as  far  north  as  Palo 
Alto)  with  fairly  frequent  bus  service.  The  transit  company  is 
in  the  process  of  expanding  and  improving  its  routing.  Routes 
are  being  modified  and  added  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  ser- 
vice. Ridership  has  grown  at  a 40  percent/year  rate  since  1973. 
Still,  headways  are  long  and  buses  are  often  late. 

County  Transit  is  also  modernizing  its  equipment.  Eightv- 
one  new  buses  were  recently  purchased  and  application  has  been 
made  to  UMTA  for  a grant  to  fund  purchases  of  300  additional 
coaches.  County  Transit's  goal  is  to  have  516  buses  by  fiscal 
year  1979-80.  A new  maintenance  facility  has  recently  begun 
operations  in  Mountain  View. 

Figure  3-3  shows  the  County  Transit  bus  routes  that  serve 
the  demonstration  sites.  The  city  of  Mountain  View  is  serviced 
by  four  arterial  and  two  interior  routes.  In  addition,  there 
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FIGURE  3-3. 


COUNTY  TRANSIT  BUR  ROUTES 


is  a shuttle  service  between  Mayfield  Mall,  a large  shopping 
center,  and  the  outlying  residential  areas  of  Mountain  View. 

Headways  on  the  arterial  routes  average  20  minutes  at  peak  times 
and  up  to  an  hour  at  off-peak  and  weekend  times.  The  shuttle 
and  the  interior  routes  operate  between  8:30  AM  and  3:00  PM  on 
weekdays  only.  Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  Mountain  View's 
land  area  is  within  1200  feet  of  a bus  line. 

A bus  runs  very  near  Central  Park  Apartments  and  connects 
at  various  points  with  the  arterial  routes.  The  Palo  Alto 
Gardens  complex  is  serviced  by  four  arterial  routes,  two  of 
which  have  been  added  since  the  CSC  project  began.  The  fare  for 
regular  passengers  is  25C.  Seniors  and  certified  handicapped 
individuals  ride  free  during  off-peak  times  and  pay  full  fare 
otherwise.  The  legally  blind  ride  free. 

The  only  public  transportation  alternative  to  the  bus  for 
Palo  Alto  Gardens  and  Central  Park  Apartments  residents  is  taxi- 
cab service.  Cabs  Unlimited,  which  operates  the  CSC  van  and  pays 
the  driver,  furnishes  taxicab  service  within  the  city  of  Mountain 
View.  The  City  of  Palo  Alto,  through  Project  Mobility,  provides 
a subsidized  cab  fare  to  seniors  and  handicapped  persons  who  are 
low-mobility  and  low-income.  This  subsidy  program  is  available  to 
some  residents  of  Palo  Alto  Gardens.  There  is  no  comparable  program 
in  Mountain  View,  where  typical  one-way  taxi  trips  average 
between  $3  and  $6.  Most  destinations  within  the  city  of  Mountain 
View  are  easily  accessible  by  car,  and  parking  is  generally  no 
problem. 

3.2.2  Travel  Patterns 

Most  primary  services  for  the  target  community  are  located 
close  to  both  the  apartment  complexes:  Mayfield  Mall,  the  pri- 

mary shopping  area,  is  less  than  one  mile  away  and  the  other  trips 
which  the  Community  Broker  organized  were  in  Mountain  View  and 
Palo  Alto.  Medical  trips  were  typically  a longer  distance  away 
than  the  business  ana  recreational-  destinations. 
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3.2.3  Institutional  Background 


Since  one  original  objective  of  the  demonstration  was  to 
demonstrate  the  project's  ability  to  support  itself  out  of 
revenues  from  its  clients,  no  direct  continuing  contact  with 
social  service  agencies  or  governmental  organizations  of  any 
kind  was  anticipated.  As  the  project  evolved,  however,  CSC  did 
contract  with  the  Adobe  Nutrition  Program  and  the  Palo  Alto 
Senior  Day  Care  Center  to  provide  trips  to  those  facilities 
for  agency  clients.  CSC ' s relationship  with  these  two  agencies 
is  explained  further  in  Section  4.3. 

One  other  continuing  organizational  relationship  was  with 
the  taxi  operator  who  contracted  with  CSC  to  hire  the  driver/ 
broker  and  furnish  the  vehicle.  This  relationship  is 
explained  further  in  Section  4.2.2. 

Local  governmental  agencies  that  were  aware  of  the  CSC 
project  were  supportive.  Several  citizens  and  local  officials 
including  the  Chairman  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Board  of  Super 
visors,  the  Mountain  View  City  Manager,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Transportation  Agency  --  wrote  letters  of 
support  for  the  project. 
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4.  PROJECT  OPERATIONS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


This  chapter  covers  project  operations  and  development 
in  two  ways:  1)  it  comprehensively  describes  how  the  Mountain 

View  Community  Broker  project  operated  and  2)  it  relates  the 
Mountain  View  Community  Broker  concept  to  other  methods  of  pro- 
viding transportation  and  transportation-related  services  to 
clients . 


4.1  BROKERAGE , TRANSPORTATION  BROKERAGE  AND  THE  MOUNTAIN  VIEW 

EXPERIMENT 

This  section  of  Chapter  4 describes  the  Mountain  View  Com- 
munity Broker  system  and  relates  to  other  institutional  or  or- 
ganizational arrangements  for  providing  transportation  and  trans- 
portation-related services  to  handicapped  and  elderly  clients. 
First,  the  terminology  for  describing  the  Community  Broker  con- 
cept is  set  forth.  Next,  brokerage  as  a possible  solution  to 
human  service  delivery  system  problems  is  examined.  Then  the 
full  Integrated  Human  Services  Delivery  system  is  summarized 
in  order  to  show  the  conceptual  underpinnings  to  the  Mountain 
View  experiment  and  to  indicate  how  the  Mountain  View  version 
differed  from  the  full-blown  concept.*  Finally,  the  Mountain 
View  brokerage  concept  is  compared  with  other  similar  uses  of 
the  brokerage  concept.  This  comparison  further  delineates  the 
Mountain  View  activity  so  that  the  reader  will  have  a clear 
picture  of  what  was  undertaken  and  tested  there. 

4.1.1  Terminology 

Brokerage  refers  to  an  intermediate  market  function  that 


*A  full  description  of  the  Integrated  Human  Services  Delivery 
concept  is  contained  in  A Concept  for  Improving  Human  Service 
Delivery  cited  in  Section  2.3.1. 
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serves  to  remove  or  lower  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  between  suppliers  and  consumers.  This  inter- 
mediate function  can  consist  of  either  providing  information 
for  consumers  or  producers  to  use  in  making  their  consumption 
or  supply  decisions,  or  performing  various  services  --  such 
as  negotiating,  scheduling,  aggregating  demand,  mediating, 
and  referring  --  that  facilitate  exchange  of  goods,  services, 
resources,  and  power  within  the  community. 

Primary  services  are  services  that  satisfy  a generic  need, 
i.e.,they  satisfy  basic  personal  health  and  welfare  requirements. 
Examples  of  primary  services  include  health  services,  shopping 
services,  and  recreational  services. 

Support  services  are  services  that  improve  access  to  and 
facilitate  use  of  the  primary  service.  Transportation  itself, 
information  about  primary  services  or  about  other  support  ser- 
vices, and  scheduling  assistance  are  all  examples  of  support 
services.  Brokerage  can  include  a variety  of  support  services. 

Community  Brokerage  refers  to  the  brokerage  of  primary  and 
support  services  in  such  a way  that  delivery  of  these  services 
is  facilitated. 

Institutional  Brokerage  consists  of  facilitating  relation- 
ships among  institutions  concerned  with  human  service  delivery 
by  providing  information,  negotiation,  and  coordination 
between  those  institutions.  Whereas  the  most  common  concept 
of  brokerage  concerns  goods  and  services,  Institutional  Broker- 
age is  concerned  with  changing  the  community's  power  structure 
and  institutional  relationships  so  that  the  human  service  deliv- 
ery system  works  better. 

Transportation  Brokerage  is  brokerage  between  the  providers 
and  users  of  transportation  services  in  order  to  promote  an 
exchange  that  is  more  beneficial  to  one  or  both  parties  and  to 
the  society  as  well.  Society  can  benefit  from  Transportation 
Brokerage  when  the  brokerage  results  in  more  efficient  use  of 
the  local  transportation  supply  and  thereby  less  use  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile,  less  pollution,  and  less  energy  consumption. 
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4.1.2  Brokerage  and  Human  Service  Delivery  Problems 


The  Community  Broker  project  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
human  services  fall  short  of  meeting  human  service  needs  because 
of  difficulties  people  experience  in  obtaining  access  to  these 
services.  Difficulties  in  access  to  human  services  refer  to 
problems  people  have  in  finding  out  if  there  is  a service  that 
meets  their  particular  need,  where  and  when  a particular  service 
is  offered,  the  features  of  the  service — including  price,  how 
to  schedule  oneself  for  the  service,  how  to  pay  for  the  service, 
and  how  to  get  to  where  the  service  is  offered. 

These  barriers  to  human  services  stem,  in  large  part, 
from  the  piecemeal,  categorized  way  in  which  the  services 
are  dispensed.  Social  programs  and  agencies  tend  to  deal 
exclusively  with  their  particular  functional  specialty, 
e.g.,  health,  and  their  entire  operation  is  devoted  to  dis- 
pensing services,  obtaining  payment,  outreach,  and  following 
operating  procedures  for  that  particular  service.  Consequently, 
the  potential  consumer  of  social  services  is  faced  with  a con- 
fusing array  of  services,  procedures  for  utilizing  the  services, 
ways  to  get  to  the  services,  and  payment  procedures. 

Brokerage  of  primary  and  support  services  can  simplify 
the-  access  problems  by  providing  information  and  scheduling 
and  by  negotiating  agreements  between  producers  and  consumers 
of  social  services.  Transportation  Brokerage,  an  example  of 
support  service  brokerage,  can  directly  facilitate  access  to 
transportation  services  (thereby  indirectly  improving  access 
to  social  services)  by  providing  information  and  scheduling 
on  various  modes.  Institutional  Brokerage  can  improve  the 
overall  human  services  delivery  system  by  changing  the  insti- 
tutional and  power  relationships  in  the  community. 

4.1.3  The  Integrated  Human  Services  Delivery  System 

The  demonstration  in  Mountain  View  tested  a limited  ver- 
sion of  an  Integrated  Human  Services  Delivery  system  designed 
to  improve  client  access  to  human  service.  The  fully  Integrated 
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Human  Services  Delivery  system  consists  of  two  component  func- 
tions or  roles  — the  Community  and  Institutional  Brokerage 
roles  — and  a support  service  system  to  facilitate  those  func- 
tions . 

The  first  function,  Community  Brokerage,  focuses  on 
improving  the  operation  of  the  human  services  delivery  system 
by : 

1.  providing  information  to  individual  clients  regarding 
primary  and  support  service  availability  and  charac- 
teristics , 

2.  scheduling  various  primary  and  support  services, 

3.  providing  transportation, 

4.  promoting  social  and  recreational  activities  and 
services  in  order  to  build  a sense  of  community, 

5.  working  (providing  information  and  negotiating)  with 
suppliers  of  human  services  to  assure  the  delivery  of 
services  which  the  target  clientele  wants  and  needs, 
and 

6.  providing  necessary  primary  services  (e.g.,  cooperative 
food  buying,  cooperative  legal  services)  as  appropriate 
and  feasible. 

Figure  4-1  illustrates  the  Community  Broker's  role  with  respect 
to  the  community  he  serves,  producers  of  human  services,  and  the 
support  service  institutions.  By  maintaining  the  linkages  depicted 
in  Figure  4-1,  the  Community  Broker  facilitates  human-  services 
delivery  system  operations  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

In  the  fully  integrated  system,  a network  of  Community  Brokers 
is  supported  by  the  Institutional  Brokerage  function  consisting 
of : 

a.  adding  desired  human  services,  e.g.,  cooperative  food 
buying , 

b.  working  to  develop  useful  human  service  delivery 
institutions  to  meet  client  needs  (an  example  would 
be  a legal  service  organization  for  seniors  or  low- 
income  persons) , 
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FIGURE  4-1.  THE  COMMUNITY  BROKER  LINKS  INDIVIDUAL  CONSUMERS 
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c.  stimulating  new  human  service  delivery  mechanisms 
and  services  by  promoting  agreements  between  public- 
and  private-sector  support  institutions  and  service 
delivery  institutions,  and 

d.  developing  and  expanding  the  Community  Brokerage  system. 

Figure  4-2  illustrates  the  Institutional  Broker's  relationships 
to  Community  Brokers  and  the  public  and  private  primary  and 
support  service  institutions. 

Community  and  Institutional  Brokerage  is  facilitated  in 
the  fully  integrated  system  by  a support  service  system.  Such 
a system  supports  the  Community  and  Institutional  Brokerage 
network  by: 

1.  providing  technical  information  and  data  analysis  on 
Community  Broker  operations  (this  is  helpful  in  pro- 
gram planning  and  evaluation) , 

2 . cataloging  an  inventory  of  services  and  their  charac- 
teristics , 

3.  running  a negotiated  scheduling  system  for  scheduling 
transportation,  and 

4.  providing  an  accounting  system  that  facilitates  pay- 
ment for  human  services  by  clients  and  agencies,  as 
appropriate . 


4.1.4  The  Mountain  View  Version 

The  Mountain  View  version  was  similar  to  the  fully  inte- 
grated system  but  was  planned  and  operated  on  a smaller  scale. 
The  Community  Broker  focused  primarily  on  the  transportation 
support  service.  Information  and  scheduling  for  primary  ser- 
vices were  carried  out  in  Mountain  View,  but  not  to  the  degree 
that  they  would  have  been  in  the  fully  integrated  system.  Also, 
in  Mountain  View  the  Community  Broker  did  not  offer  as  many  pri- 
mary services  as  would  have  been  offered  under  the  fully  inte- 
grated arrangement. 

The  Institutional  Brokerage  function  in  Mountain  View 
was  performed  on  a limited  basis  by  the  Community  Broker,  the 
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Project  Director,  and  the  CSC  staff.  A separate  role  was  not 
established . 

The  back-up  technical  system  in  Mountain  View  was  limited 
to  keeping  operation  information  on  trips  and  revenues  on  a 
trip-purpose  basis.  The  negotiated  scheduling  and  accounting 
systems  were  not  necessary. 

4.1.5  The  Mountain  View  Experiment  and  Other  Forms  of  Trans- 
portation Brokerage 

Table  4-1  compares  and  contrasts  the  activities  of  the 
Knoxville  TN  Transportation  Brokerage  project,*  the  typical  multi- 
purpose senior  center,  the  Community  Broker  concept  as  it 
evolved  in  Mountain  View,  and  the  Integrated  Human  Services 
Delivery  concept.  The  four  brokerage  concepts  covered  in  Table 
4-1  do  not  comprehensively  cover  all  on-going  Transportation 
Brokerage  activities;  however,  they  do  represent  the  range  of 
approaches  now  being  tried. 

The  table  indicates  that  in  the  Mountain  View  experiment 
the  broker  attempted  to  participate  in  the  individual's  trip 
planning  process  to  a significant  degree  in  order  to  group  riders 
in  an  efficient  manner.  In  Knoxville  the  brokerage  function 
focuses  mainly  on  gathering  and  dispensing  information  about 
the  supply  of  transportation.  Senior  centers  and  social  service 
agencies  also  enter  into  the  individual's  trip  planning  process 
but  typically  limit  themselves  to  trip  planning  assistance  for 
those  purposes  which  the  agency  serves.  As  the  table  indicates, 
the  fully  Integrated  Services  Delivery  concept  would  undertake 
more  integration  of  service  supply  with  demand  and  would  in 
some  instances  supply  a service  where  the  demand  existed  and 
there  was  no  supply  available. 


*The  Knoxville  project  is  a demonstration  and  research  project  in 
which  a brokerage  organization  promotes  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  both  public  and  private  transportation  vehicles  by  a com- 
puterized matching  of  supply  and  demand. 
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APPROACHES  TO  TRANSPORTATION  BROKERAGE 
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4.2  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


4.2.1  Specific  Functions,  Roles , and  Duties 

The  specific  functions  that  the  Community  Broker  performed 

were : 

1.  recruiting  members  for  the  Community  Services  Coop- 
erative , 

2.  organizing  ride  schedules  for  existing  client  needs, 

3.  planning  and  organizing  new  activities  and  trips  for 
clients , 

4.  coordinating  transportation  with  social  service  agencies 
and  with  client-  and  broker-generated  activities, 

5.  brokering  the  market  to  suppliers  of  transportation 
in  certain  cases,  and 

6 . providing  escort  and  acting  as  the  vehicle  driver  for 
the  transportation  aspect  of  the  service. 

At  the  start  of  the  project,  two  community  brokers  were 
contemplated.  The  first  community  broker  was  to  operate  at  the 
Central  Park  Apartments  site  and  to  provide  transportation  in 
a twelve-passenger  van.  The  second  community  broker,  who  was 
to  operate  at  the  Palo  Alto  Gardens  site,  was  to  broker  trans- 
portation on  a shared-ride  basis  in  taxicabs.  After  an  initial 
six  weeks  of  experimentation  with  taxicabs  at  the  Palo  Alto 
Gardens  site,  van  service  was  expanded  to  this  site  and  taxi- 
cab brokerage  was  stopped.  One  driver/broker  then  served  both 
communities.  (See  discussion  on  brokering  of  shared-ride  taxi 
service  in  Section  4.4.) 

Institutional  Brokerage  in  Mountain  View  consisted  of  con- 
tacting public-  and  private-sector  support  service  agencies, 
evaluating  the  market  for  additional  primary  and  support  services , 
and  coordinating  with  responsible  governmental  units  at  the 
county  and  city  levels.  In  the  complete  version  of  the  Integrated 
Human  Services  Delivery  system,  these  duties  would  have  been 
performed  by  a separate  Institutional  Broker.  However,  due  to 
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the  scale  of  the  operation  in  Mountain  View,  Institutional 
Brokerage  was  conducted  by  the  Project  Director  and  staff  with 
assistance  from  the  community  broker. 

Back-up  to  the  community  broker  was  provided  by  the  Tech- 
nical Services  Director,  who  was  responsible  for  the  accounting 
system  for  the  project  and  for  the  development  and  updating  of 
a technical  system  that  kept  information  on  ridership,  operating 
data,  revenues,  and  a negotiated  scheduling  system. 

4.2.2  The  Negotiated  Agreement  with  the  Taxi  Operator 

Before  the  project  began,  the  project  staff  had  thought 
that  the  CSC  could  operate  without  the  sanction  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  (PUC) . When  it  was  discovered  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  project  staff  attempted  to  introduce  leg- 
islation that  would  exempt  para-transit  demonstrations  from  public 
utility  regulations.  However,  the  taxi  operator  in  Mountain 
View  felt  that  demonstrations  such  as  the  Mountain  View  exper- 
iment constituted  unfair  competition  from  the  government  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  defeating  this  legislation.  Subsequently, 

CSC  contracted  with  the  taxi  operator  to  provide  van  transporta- 
tion and  to  hire  the  community  broker  as  an  adjunct  to  his  taxi- 
cab service. 

The  terms  of  this  contract  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  taxi  operator  would  hire  and  pay  the  community  broker. 

2.  The  taxi  operator  would  purchase  a twelve-passenger 
van  that  would  become  the  property  of  the  taxi  oper- 
ator at  the  end  of  the  one-year  demonstration. 

3.  The  taxi  operator  would  furnish  all  fuel,  oil,  and 
maintenance  for  up  to  30,000  miles  of  operation. 

4.  The  taxi  operator  would  supply  the  administrative 
overhead  needed  to  keep  books  on  the  broker's  salary 
and  the  van. 

5.  CSC  would  pay  the  taxi  operator  $20,875  to  perform 
all  of  the  functions  in  1 through  4. 
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4.2.3  Organizational  Relationships 

Figure  4-3  is  an  organizational  chart  that  shows  the  working 
relationships  in  the  Community  Services  Cooperative  (CSC) . 

^Although  the  community  broker  was  hired  by  the  taxi  operator, 
he  reported  to  the  Project  Director  and  coordinated,  as  appro- 
priate, with  the  taxi  operator  and  the  Technical  Services  Director. 


FIGURE  4-3. 
CSC  ORGANIZATION 


4.2.4  Operations  and  Scheduling 

The  broker  operated  from  a small  space  allocated  to  him 
by  the  apartment  manager  at  Central  Park  Apartments  (CPA) . He 
had  a desk  and  a bulletin  board  there  and  installed  a telephone. 
The  broker's  telephone  was  answered  by  a 24-hour  answering  service 
when  the  broker  was  not  at  his  desk. 

On  a weekly  or  biweekly  basis  the  community  broker  put  out 
a schedule  of  planned  rides.  This  schedule  of  rides  was  devel- 
oped from  specific  client- initiated  requests  and  from  client 
responses  to  broker  suggestions  regarding  possible  recreational 
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and  social  activities.  A considerable  amount  of  planning  and 
coordination  went  into  trip  scheduling.  Oftentimes  people  were 
aware  that  a certain  trip  was  being  considered  or  planned,  but 
needed  to  be  reminded  or  persuaded  to  sign  up  for  the  trip. 

Figure  4-4  is  an  example  of  the  schedule  the  broker  distributed. 

Once  the  trip  was  scheduled,  riders  would  meet  at  the  CPA 
recreational  room  prior  to  boarding  the  van.  When  the  time  to 
leave  arrived,  the  driver/broker  assisted  them  into  the  van  and 
proceeded  to  pick  up  any  other  passengers  at  Palo  Alto  Gardens 
and  in  the  surrounding  area.  At  each  stop  the  driver  escorted 
the  persons  to  the  van  and  helped  them  board.  At  the  destination 
the  driver  assisted  people  as  they  exited  from  the  van.  Figures 
4-5a  and  4-5b  show  the  driver/broker  loading  groceries  at  a 
local  supermarket  and  helping  passengers  off  the  van  at  Central 
Park  Apartments. 

For  many  trips  the  driver  dropped  people  off  at  a destination 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  return  at  a specified  time 
to  pick  them  up.  On  other  trips  the  driver  accompanied  the 
people  as  an  escort. 

"Windows"  in  the  prescheduled  service  were  filled  upon  the 
request  of  a member  wishing  to  make  a special  trip.  Most  people 
seemed  to  understand  that  the  van  was  for  group  ridership,  how- 
ever, and  they  were  hesitant  to  schedule  an  individual  trip  un- 
less it  was  an  emergency.  Rides  could  be  scheduled  by  either 
calling  the  broker  or  contacting  him  directly. 

The  project  moved  into  non-transportation  functions  on  a 
trial-and-error  basis  during  the  year.  Only  cooperative  food 
buying  sustained  a continuing  popularity  among  CSC  members, 
however . 

4.2.5  Fares 

Initially,  fares  on  the  CSC  van  were  charged  according  to 
a fare-splitter  schedule  that  was  based  on:  1)  the  length  of 

the  trip,  and  2)  the  number  of  people  in  the  vehicle.  Figure 
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Pickup  at  Local  Shopping  Center 
FIGURE  4-5a. 


Drop-off  at  Apartment  Complex 
FIGURE  4- 5b . 

CSC  VAN  SERVICE  IN  OPERATION 
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4-6  is  the  fare-splitter  schedule  that  was  used  early  on  in  the 
project . 

The  fare-splitter  was  unpopular  with  the  riders  because 
fares  were  related  to  occupancy  and  fluctuated  according  to  the 
number  of  people  on  a given  trip.  Consequently,  people  were  un- 
able to  plan  the  amount  of  money  they  would  need  for  a given  trip. 
Problems  arose  when  persons  who  signed  up  for  a ride  either  can- 
celled or  did  not  show  up  at  the  last  minute.  When  this  hap- 
pened, clients  were  literally  ready  to  go,  inside  the  van,  ex- 
pecting to  pay  a fare  based  upon  scheduled  occupancy,  but  due  to 
the  no-show  had  to  pay  a fare  based  on  actual  occupancy. 

Because  the  fare- splitter  became  unworkable  and  unpopular 
during  the  first  few  months  of  the  project,  project  staff 
switched  to  a fixed-fare  arrangement.  The  fixed  fares  were 
based  upon  the  average  occupancy  achieved  and  the  average  rev- 
enue time  needed  to  make  the  trip.  Figure  4-7  is  a fare  sched- 
ule that  was  used.  This  schedule  was  revised  from  time  to  time 
as  new  operating  data  showed  that  the  fares  were  out  of  line 
with  current  experience . 

4.2.6  Promotional  Activity 

^ The  Community  Services  Cooperative  project  was  a very 
promotion- intensive  operation.  A large  part  of  the  broker's 
and  supporting  staff's  time  was  spent  in  contact  with  individ- 
uals and  groups,  either  trying  to  persuade  them  to  become 
members  of  the  CSC  or  encouraging  them  to  participate  in  some 
of  the  various  trips  scheduled. 

The  promotional  activities  aimed  at  generating  members 
took  several  forms.  When  the  project  started,  the  driver/ 
broker  made  personal  contacts  to  explain  how  the  service  oper- 
ated, to  show  benefits  that  could  result  to  users,  and  to 
answer  any  questions  that  came  up.  This  personal  canvassing 
was  supplemented  by  group  meetings  scheduled  through  apartment 
managers  or  convened  by  the  broker  himself.  Thereafter,  tele- 
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CSC  FARE  SCHEDULE 


CHURCH 

$ ,40 

BANKING 

,50 

RESTAURANTS 

,50 

SHOPPING 

.70 

REC,  CENTER 

.80 

MEDICAL  APPTS . 

3,00* 

*Qr  less,  with  3 or  more  passengers. 

Fares  for  other  trips  will  be  arranged 
with  the  driver. 


FIGURE  4-7. 
FIXED  FARE  SCHEDULE 
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phone  contacts  or  personal  contacts  and  further  promotional 
literature  were  used  to  attract  members. 

The  CSC  van  itself  was  parked  at  Central  Park  Apartments 
a good  portion  of  the  time  and  was  very  visible  to  all  persons 
there.  A sign  on  the  side  of  the  van  saying  "Community  Services 
Cooperative"  was  one  form  of  advertising  for  the  service. 

The  day-to-day  promotional  activity  consisted  of  contact 
and  discussion  with  potential  riders  (both  on  the  phone  and  in 
person)  and  of  preparation  and  distribution  of  leaflets  describing 
upcoming  trips.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  project,  the 
broker  spent  between  40  and  50  percent  of  his  time  in  these 
promotional  activities.  Corresponding  data  for  the  last  six 
months  were  not  available. 

The  survey  of  users  and  non-users  attempted  to  identify  the 
communication  channels  by  which  people  first  learned  of  the 
CSC  van  service.  Table  4-2  reports  the  percentages  of  both  users 
and  non-users  who  first  heard  of  the  service  through  a particular 


TABLE  4-2. 

HOW  USERS  AND  NON-USERS 
FIRST  HEARD  OF  THE  CSC  VAN  SERVICE  * 


Promotional  Channel 


Users  Non-Users 


Group  meeting  with  broker  38%  23% 

Friend  26  9 

Bulletin  board  15  9 

Leaflet  5 20 

Individual  meeting  with  broker  5 23 

Newspaper  5 9 

Senior  citizen  center  5 3 

Sign  on  van  - 3 

Apartment  manager  - 3 


■^Columns  do  not  add  to  100%  due  to  rounding  error. 
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channel.  As  expected,  individual  or  group  meetings  with  the 
community  broker  were  the  most  important  source  of  information 
on  the  van  service.  Other  users  first  found  out  through  friends, 
through  observation,  and  from  signs  on  the  bulletin  boards  in 
Central  Park  Apartments.  The  newspaper,  senior  citizen  centers, 
and  contacts  through  the  apartment  manager  were  not  initial 
sources  of  information  for  many  members  or  non-members. 

4.2.7  Description  of  the  Driver/Broker  Role 

The  driver/broker,  the  central  figure  in  the  community 
broker  project,  had  a very  difficult  role  to  play.  His  respon- 
sibilities were  to  attract  membership,  aggregate  demand  for 
specific  trips,  and  provide  transportation  and,  in  addition,  to 
generate  a sense  of  community  among  his  clientele.  These  diverse 
duties,  which  would  be  difficult  to  perform  under  normal  circum- 
stances, were  compounded  by  the  special  problems  and  sensitivi- 
ties of  the  elderly  client  market. 

One  central  dilemma  that  the  community  oroker  faced  was  how 
to  maintain  the  integrity  and  economic  feasibility  of  the  com- 
munity broker  concept,  while  at  the  same  time  offering  a service 
people  would  like  and  would  want  to  use.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
economic  feasibility  depended  upon  an  efficient  grouping  of 
rides.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  attract  riders  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  project  the  driver/broker  had  to  get  them  to  use 
the  service  and,  at  times,  the  only  way  to  do  so  was  to  offer 
economically  non-productive  trips.  Quite  often  the  driver/broker 
found  himself  operating  a personalized  escort  service. 

Another  difficulty  that  the  driver/broker  faced  was  the 
problem  of  managing  the  service  so  that  certain  members  did  not 
feel  excluded.  The  project  was  so  small  that  the  members  grew 
to  know  each  other  personally  and  the  CSC  tended,  at  times,  to 
assume  a club  atmosphere.  This  meant  that  for  certain  trips 
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members  who  were  not  part  of  the  "regular"  group  might  not  parti- 
cipate because  they  felt  excluded.  Consequently,  the  driver/ 
broker  had  to  spend  a significant  amount  of  time  "encouraging" 
people  to  use  CSC  for  their  trips. 

As  the  project  evolved  it  became  clear  the  driver  had  to 
maintain  a high  level  of  personal  contact  with  the  clients  in 
order  to  generate  ridership.  Many  clients  had  alternative  trans- 
portation sources  available  or  would  choose  not  to  make  one  of 
the  recreational  trips  unless  persuaded  by  the  driver/broker. 

This  type  of  interaction  activity  takes  time  that  could  have 
otherwise  been  available  for  driving  or  generating  new  members. 
However,  interviews  with  clients  and  the  driver  indicated  that 
this  personal  contact  was  instrumental  in  generating  the  rider- 
ship  levels  that  were  achieved;  without  this  personal  contact 
it  is  quite  likely  that  ridership  would  have  been  lower.  (See 
Section  4.2.8  for  a description  of  ridership  levels  and  trip 
characteristics . ) 

Appendix  A contains  a series  of  excerpts  from  the  driver's 
log.  These  quotes  substantiate  emphasize  the  observations  stated 
above  and  provide  insight  into  the  subtleties  of  the  Community 
Broker  role. 

The  foregoing  discussions  and  the  excerpts  indicate  that: 

1.  Getting  people  to  change  their  travel  patterns  to 
ride  in  a shared-ride  vehicle  is  time-consuming  and 
difficult,  especially  when  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation are  available. 

2.  While  there  are  several  attractive  features  of  the 
CSC  service,  in  many  instances  people  have  been 
relying  upon  less  expensive  modes  and  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  budget  money  for  the  van  service. 

3.  It  takes  an  extremely  organized,  mature, 
sensitive,  and  sophisticated  individual  to  be  a 
driver/broker . 

4.  Ironically,  as  the  demand  grows  for  the  service  and 
the  driver  spends  more  time  in  the  vehicle,  the 
service  loses  some  of  its  people-oriented  appeal. 
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4.3  PROJECT  EVOLUTION 


Table  4-3  is  a chronological  list  of  key  events  during  the 
demonstration  year.  As  the  timeline  shows,  the  first  four  months 
were  spent  promoting  the  project  and  trying  new  types  of  trips. 

During  this  introductory  period,  the  broker  was  able  to 
recruit  approximately  85  members  from  the  Central  Park  Apartments 
but  many  fewer  --  on  the  order  of  15  to  20  — were  recruited  from 
Palo  Alto  Gardens. 

Several  reasons  were  advanced  as  explanations  for  the  low 
membership  and  ridership  at  Palo  Alto  Gardens  (PAG) : 

1.  PAG  residents  had  more  transportation  options  avail- 
able to  them.  Two  Santa  Clara  County  bus  routes  had 
scheduled  stops  in  front  of  the  apartment  complex. 
Furthermore,  PAG  is  in  Palo  Alto  and  residents  are 
therefore  eligible  for  Project  Mobility,  a subsidized 
taxi  service  for  seniors. 

2.  Management  at  PAG  proved  uncooperative  in  that  they 
would  not  allow  CSC  access  to  the  PAG  recreation  room 
and  did  not  actively  support  the  service. 

3.  Since  the  van  and  broker  were  located  at  CPA,  there 
was  less  visibility  and  presence  at  PAG.  Visibility 
was  thought  to  be  a critical  promotional  factor. 

4.  PAG  residents  were  a relatively  mobile  group  without 
the  service.  In  a mid-project  survey  40  percent  of 
PAG  residents  said  they  had  driver's  licenses,  60  per- 
cent rode  the  bus  often,  and  60  percent  rode  taxis 
often . 

The  April  through  June  period  was  marked  by  continued 
experimentation  with  new  trips  and  trip  times  and  a solidifica- 
tion of  the  trip  schedule  for  those  trips  that  had  proved  popular. 
The  more  popular  trips  were  grocery  shopping,  other  shopping, 
and  a variety  of  recreational  trips  --  some  new  and  some  repeats. 
The  trips  to  the  hairdresser  and  social  visits  were  deemphasized 
because  the  broker  was  unable  to  aggregate  sufficient  demand  to 
make  these  trips  economically  feasible. 
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TABLE  4-3. 


1976  : 


1977: 


CSC  TIMELINE 


Feb.  15: 

Mar.  15: 
Later  in  March: 

April : 

April- June : 

May : 
June  : 

July-August : 

Sep . -Oct . : 


October 


November : 


Dec . -Feb . 


Van  arrived;  one  week  of  free  rides; 
schedule  of  rides  began. 

Recreational  trips  began. 

First  evening  outing,  to  a play  at 
Foothill  College;  PAG  membership  was 
lower  than  expected. 

Weekly  trip  schedule  — including 
shopping  trips,  medical  appointments, 
dinners  out,  cultural  and  recreational 
activities  — began  to  firm  up. 

More  of  the  same:  new  trips  tried; 

membership  grew  slowly. 

Adobe  Nutrition  Program  began. 

Nutrition  Program  began  to  subsidize 
client  rides. 

Planning  for  expansion;  expansion  plans 
blocked  by  taxi  operator. 

Taxi  operator  changed  his  position; 
canvassing  of  target  area  began; 
emphasis  on  expansion  for  six  weeks 
with  little  payoff,  i.e.,  few  new 
riders . 

Service  delivery  to  Senior  Day  Care 
Center  began;  food  advisory  service 
"mini-market"  began. 

Letitia  Showen  hired  as  assistant 
broker;  training  lasted  from  November 
to  January. 

"Mini-market"  developed;  Senior 
Day  Care  Center  decreased  use  (fewer 
riders/day) ; volunteer  involvement  at 
CPA  actively  pursued;  second  trip  to 
nutrition  program  requested  by  nutri- 
tion program  management. 
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In  April  the  self-support  characteristic  of  the  CSC  was 
modified  when  the  broker  began  providing  transportation  service 
to  clients  of  the  Adobe  Nutrition  Program,  a social  service 
agency  which  served  hot  noontime  meals  to  seniors.  Before  the 
nutrition  program  trips  started,  CSC  had  obtained  all  revenue 
from  riders.  Under  the  initial  agreement  with  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram management,  clients  paid  the  first  50C  and  the  Nutrition 
Program  paid  the  difference  between  this  50C  fare  and  the  $10/ 
revenue-hour  assumed  operating  cost  of  the  transportation  ser- 
vice. Later  the  Adobe  Nutrition  Program  assumed  the  full  trip 
charges . 

As  ridership  for  the  Adobe  trip  and  other  "contract"  trips 
grew,  CSC  reliance  on  social  service  agency  generated  business 
increased.  Chapter  6,  Operating  Performance,  Productivity  and 
Economics,  reports  the  percentage  of  total  revenues  that  contract 
revenues  represented. 

In  July  it  became  clear  that  sufficient  trip  demand  to  make 
the  operation  economically  feasible  could  not  be  drawn  from  the 
residents  in  Central  Park  Apartments  and  Palo  Alto  Gardens. 
Therefore,  the  community ^broker  planned  to  expand  into  contiguous 
areas.  Potential  expansion  sites  included  trailer  parks  in 
Mountain  View,  several  apartment  houses  near  the  CPA  site,  and 
residences  of  people  in  the  nearby  community  who  might  need  the 
service.  Potential  users  were  obtained  through  mailing  lists. 
Planned  promotional  activities  included:  the  posting  of  promo- 

tional literature;  door-to-door  surveys  of  potential  clients  to 
determine  their  primary  and  transportation  service  needs;  con- 
tacts with  local  clinics  to  negotiate  providing  grouped  medical 
trips  to  transportation-dependent  elderly  patients;  free  intro- 
ductory trips;  contact  with  local  churches. 

Expansion  efforts  were  halted  temporarily  when  the  taxi 
operator,  fearing  competition  from  the  expanded  van  service, 
moved  to  block  the  expansion.  He  pointed  out  that  the  initial 
agreement  between  CSC  and  his  company  had  limited  the  CSC  van 
to  certain  areas  and  that  the  proposed  expansion  was  beyond 
those  areas.  CSC  staff  argued  that  their  target  market  did 
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not  use  taxicabs,  so  the  expansion  would  not  endanger  the  taxi 
operator's  business.  In  late  August,  the  taxi  operator  recon- 
sidered his  position  and  agreed  to  allow  the  expansion  to  take 
place . 

The  promotional  campaign  was  carried  on  for  six  weeks 
during  September  and  October.  The  activities  which  had  been 
planned  in  August,  including  the  canvassing  of  apartment  com- 
plexes and  trailer  parks,  were  conducted  during  this  time.  Few 
new  members  were  attracted,  however. 

In  October,  CSC  negotiated  a contract  with  the  Senior  Day 
Care  Center,  a social  service  agency  located  in  Palo  Alto,  to 
provide  trips  to  and  from  the  center  for  $3.00  per  round  trip 
per  passenger.  This  ride  was  quite  popular  at  first,  but  rider- 
ship  declined  because  the  trip  was  so  long. 

During  the  winter  months  the  broker  actively  sought  volun- 
teers to  assist  with  the  brokering  functions.  No  one  was  will- 
ing to  become  involved  on  a continuing  basis,  however,  and  the 
broker  continued  to  perform  the  full  range  of  scheduling  and 
information  functions  as  well  the  driving. 


4.4  BROKERING  OF  TAXI  RIDES 

During  the  first  six  weeks  CSC  attempted  to  broker  group 
taxi  rides  to  residents  at  the  Palo  Alto  Gardens  site.  To 
introduce  this  service,  three  public  meetings  were  held,  two 
flyers  were  passed  out,  thirty  door-to-door  contacts  were  made, 
and  well  over  100  phone  calls  were  made  during  the  first  four 
weeks . 

The  results  after  six  weeks  of  operation  were  27  members 
and  a-  total  of  only  eight  group  taxi  trips,  although  several 
more  were  cancelled  for  lack  of  a full  load,  and  many  more  than 
that  were  proposed  to  members  without  success.  Consequently, 
the  brokering  of  shared-ride  taxi  service  was  discontinued  at 
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PAG  in  favor  of  the  brokering  of  rides  in  the  twelve-passenger 
van  at  both  PAG  and  CPA. 

Part  of  the  low  market  penetration  at  the  Palo  Alto  Gardens 
complex  can  be  attributed  to  poor  working  relations  between  the 
project  staff  and  the  management  of  the  apartment  complex.  At 
the  same  time,  additional  regular  bus  transit  service  was  being 
added  to  the  site,  which  also  enjoys  a slightly  higher  avail- 
ability of  cars  than  at  the  Central  Park  Apartments. 

However,  the  basic  transit  service  product  being  offered 
by  the  project  was  not  of  sufficient  quality  to  compete  with 
the  alternatives  available.  Brokering  of  taxi  rides  suffered 
from  all  of  the  following  elements: 

1.  The  broker  is  not  available  as  escort  and  thus  cannot 
act  as  a buffer  between  elderly  persons  who  may  not 
be  used  to  sharing  activities  with  one  another;  this 
tends  to  diminish  the  attractiveness  of  the  ride  to 
the  clients,  therefore  diminishing  demand. 

2.  The  high  cost  of  an  unsubsidized  taxi  ride,  even  if 
split  three  or  four  ways,  exceeds  the  hypothesized 
threshold  of  50C  per  passenger.  In  addition,  there 
is  certainly  no  leverage  for  a fee  to  the  broker. 

3.  The  maximum  number  of  persons  that  can  be  comfortably 
served  by  a five-passenger  taxicab,  in  most  cases,  is 
really  only  four  — especially  disabled  persons. 

4.  Organizing  a group  ride  for  three  or  four  persons  in 
a cab  can  be  almost  as  time-consuming  for  the  broker 
as  organizing  a six-  or  seven-person  ride  in  the  van. 

5.  Even  if  a ride  were  successfully  arranged  by  the 
broker  and  became  a repeat  ride  by  these  persons, 
there  is  no  further  role  for  the  broker  to  play 
relative  to  the  repeat  ride. 

A surcharge  added  on  to  any  such  repeat  ride,  to  reim- 
burse the  broker  via  a "royalty"  for  having  set  up  the  ride, 
may  not  be  enforceable,  given  the  clients'  ability  to  change 
suppliers  or,  in  other  ways,  to  refuse  or  subvert  payment  of 
the  surcharge.  Alternatively,  taxicab  companies  are  not  likely 
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to  absorb  the  cost  of  a broker  solely  on  the  basis  of  rides 
generated,  given  that  the  economic  market  for  such  rides  seems 
to  be  poor.  If  there  is  such  a market,  a more  cost-effective 
model  should  be  for  the  taxicab  operator  to  advertise  a special 
group  ride  for  those  who  can  organize  the  rides  themselves. 

This  puts  maximum  reliance  upon  self-help  and  may  be  a workable 
model  in  the  case  of  small  group  rides.  Furthermore,  the  role 
of  the  broker  in  this  case  is  small  and  may  be  seen  as  unneces- 
sary in  that  there  are  no  escort  or  high-productivity  brokerage 
functions  being  performed. 

Thus,  in  the  taxi  case  the  broker  is  forever  faced  with  the 
task  of  organizing  one-shot,  time-consuming,  low-productivity 
rides  with  little  leverage  for  factoring  in  the  cost  of  his  ser- 
vices. Consequently,  this  type  of  brokerage  is  seen  as  economi- 
cally self-sustaining  only  as  an  adjunct  to  brokerage  of  van 
rides  where  the  broker  also  acts  as  driver.  In  that  case,  bro- 
kerage of  small  group  taxi  rides  would  be  seen  as  an  added 
"good  will"  service  provided  to  clients  in  special  cases  and  to 
the  suppliers,  who  may  or  may  not  employ  the  broker.  This 
service  to  the  client  population  is  seen  as  potentially  an  in- 
gredient in  providing  the  clients  with  transportation  options  to 
interface  with  large  group  rides  that  are  successfully  arranged. 
Thus,  trips  to  the  grocery  store  for  from  a medical  clinic  may 
be  taken  most  advantageously  on  a regular  transit  bus,  if  avail- 
able, or  by  taxi  (small  group) , whereas  the  other  half  of  the 
trip  could  be  organized  into  a large  group  ride  on  the  van. 
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5. 


PROJECT  DEMAND 


5.1  RIDERSHIP  AND  REVENUE 

Figure  5-1  illustrates  monthly  ridership  and  vehicle  trips 
during  the  operating  year,  and  Figure  5-2  illustrates  monthly 
revenue  during  the  operating  year. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  totals,  the  graphs  depict  both 
contract-generated  and  broker-generated  components  of  trip 
demand  revenue.  Contract  ridership  and  revenue  refer  to  those 
transportation  services  funded  under  contract  with  either  the 
Adobe  Nutrition  Program  or  the  Palo  Alto  Senior  Day  Care  Center, 
both  of  which  paid  CSC  $10  per  revenue-hour  for  transporting 
their  clients.  Broker-generated  trips  are  those  developed  by 
the  community  broker  to  help  his  clients  meet  their  primary 
service  and  recreational  needs.  These  data  are  shown  on  a 
three-month  moving  average  basis  in  order  to  smooth  out  the 
fluctuations  and  make  trends  more  noticeable. 

The  figures  show  that  revenue  rose  steadily  throughout  the 
year  and  that  ridership  rose  steadily  at  first,  but  then  declined 
slightly  toward  the  end.  The  broker-generated  component  of  both 
ridership  and  revenue  assumed  a progressively  smaller  share  of 
the  growth. 

It  appears  that  during  the  year  the  community  broker  satu- 
rated the  immediate  client  market  (i.e.,  the  apartment  complexes 
and  the  surrounding  area)  except  for  those  trips  involving  agency 
services.  Because  the  revenue  and  ridership  produced  under  the 
contracts  were  still  rising  from  month  to  month  at  the  time  the 
demonstration  ended,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  community  broker  had  met  the  full  demand  for  these  agency- 
supported  services. 

In  other  demonstration  areas,  one  might  attribute  the  de- 
cline in  ridership  over  the  winter  months  to  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions. In  Mountain  View,  however,  the  weather  during  the  1976- 


The  term  revenue  hour  refers  to  the  amount  of  time  the  vehicle 
is  traveling  with  fare-paying  passengers  aboard;  it  is  therefore 
equal  to  vehicle  hours  minus  deadhead  time. 
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RIDERSHIP, 

THREE  MONTH  MOVING  AVERAGE 


FIGURE  5-1  RIDERSHIP  AND  VEHICLE  TRIPS  PER  MONTH 
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THREE  MONTH  MOVING  AVERAGE 
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LAST  MONTH  OF  THREE  MONTH  MOVING  AVERAGE 


77  winter  was  unusually  good:  temperatures  were  mild  and  pre- 

cipitation levels  were  at  a record  low.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
weather  had  a serious  dampening  effect  on  travel  demand,  even 
for  the  elderly  market  served. 

5.2  DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  THE  MEMBER  GROUP 

According  to  the  post-demonstration  user  survey,  97  percent 
of  the  users  were  over  65.  The  average  age  was  75.  Eight  per- 
cent of  all  users  were  males,  while  92  percent  were  females. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  user  group  had  access  to  a car  and 
18  percent  drove  their  own  cars. 

We  were  not  able  to  gather  accurate  income  information  for 
either  the  user  or  non-user  groups.  However,  within  the  Reng- 
storff  (5093.01)  census  tract,  29  percent  of  the  total  house- 
hold population  earned  less  than  one-half  of  the  median  income 
of  the  area.  Because  eligibility  for  living  in  the  HUD  221 
projects  is  based  on  a low-income  criterion,  we  can  conclude 
that  most  of  the  people  there  have  low  incomes  or  have  success- 
fully disguised  their  financial  situations.  Casual  observation 
of  the  member  group  reveals  that  some  of  the  individuals  may 
have  wealth  that  was  not  considered  when  they  were  declared 
eligible  to  move  into  the  apartment  complexes.  Also,  some  of 
the  apartment  residents  live  beyond  their  means  due  to  financial 
resources  from  sons  or  daughters  or  other  family  members  who 
live  in  the  community. 

5.3  TRIP  CHARACTERISTICS 

Table  5-1  describes  the  trip  demand  for  the  CSC  van  service 
by  listing  the  major  trip  purposes  and,  for  each  trip  purpose, 
the  total  number  of  one-way  passenger  trips,  percent  of  the  total 
passenger  trips,  load  factors  and  average  trip  length.  These 
data  indicate  that: 
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TABLE  5-1. 


TRIP  CHARACTERISTICS 


Number 

of 

Pass- 

enger 

Trips 

Percent  of 
Total 
Passenger 
Trips 
Delivered 

Average 
Passengers 
Per  Trip 
(Load 
factor) 

Averag 

Trip 

Length 

(in 

Miles ) 

Grocery  shopping 

2120 

24 . 2% 

5 . 8 

2.2 

Nutrition  program 

2013 

22 . 9 

6.9 

3.2 

Commercial  meals 

994 

11.3 

8.0 

2.6 

Other  shopping 

861 

9 . 8 

7.5 

2.9 

Church 

450 

5 . 1 

5.4 

1.4 

Commercial  recreation 

339 

3.9 

7.9 

3.2 

Recreation  center 

304 

3.5 

5.2 

3.8 

Government  offices 

280 

3.2 

4 . 5 

1.2 

Senior  day-care  center 

266 

3.0 

5 . 9 

14 . 2 

Health  care 

224 

2.6 

1.4 

4.7 

Link-up 

199 

2 . 3 

6 . 6 

2.2 

Banking 

118 

1.3 

3.7 

7.0 

Hairdresser 

72 

. 8 

2 . 3 

1.5 

Social  visits 

12 

. 1 

6 . 0 

2.6 

Miscellaneous 

524 

6 . 0 

6 . 4 

3.1 

8776 

100.0% 

5. 8 

3.2 
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1.  Most  trips , with  the  exception  of  trips  to  the  senior 
day-care  center  and  some  health-care  trips,  were  to 
destinations  close  to  the  CSC  site.  Since  average 
trip-length  figures  given  include  deviations  to  pick 
up  passengers  in  the  community,  destinations  were 
even  closer  than  the  average  trip-length  figures 
indicate . 

2.  The  most  popular  trips  were  those  for  shopping,  the 
nutrition  program,  and  a variety  of  recreational 
activities.  These  recreational  activities  included 
commercial  meals,  church,  and  commercial  recreation. 

3.  The  broker  was  able  to  aggregate  demand  for  commer- 
cial meal  trips,  shopping  trips,  and  the  nutrition 
program  fairly  easily.  Load  factor  figures  show, 
however,  that  health-care  trips,  trips  to  the  hair- 
dresser, and  a variety  of  personal  business  trips 
were  less  popular. 


5.4  COMPARISON  OF  REVENUE  AND  RIDERSHIP  GOALS  WITH  RESULTS 

Comparison  of  specific  operational  goals  with  results  is 
useful  in  explaining  operational  performance  of  the  community 
broker  project.  Table  5-2  shows  CSC ' s quarterly  demand  and 
revenue  goals  (annual  goals  expressed  on  a quarterly  basis) , 
actual  results  for  the  last  quarter,  and  the  percentage  of  goal 
achieved.  These  last  quarter  operational  performance  results 
reflect  a mature  stage  of  project  operations  in  Mountain  View. 
These  results  indicate  that: 

1.  CSC  fell  far  short  of  its  projections  for  demand  and 

revenue:  29  percent  of  the  quarterly  revenue  and 

demand  goals  were  reached. 

2.  The  average  load  factor  for  those  trips  that  were 
generated  was,  at  5.2,  below  what  was  originally 
thought  possible. 

3.  Due  to  higher  than  anticipated  average  fare,  revenue 
per  vehicle  trip  was  essentially  on  target.  The 
relatively  high  fare  is  attributable  to  the  revenue 
generated  under  contracts  with  the  Adobe  Nutrition 
Program  and  the  Senior  Day  Care  Program. 
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5.5  MARKET  PENETRATIONS 


5.5.1  Target  Market  Penetration 

There  are  two  definitions  of  target  population  that  can  be 
used  in  estimating  the  community  broker  project's  penetration 
rate:  1)  low-income,  elderly  residents  of  the  two  target  apart- 

ment complexes,  and  2)  low-income,  elderly  persons  in  census 
tract  5093.01.  Although  neither  of  these  two  populations  was 
formerly  designated  as  the  target  market,  over  95  percent  of 
all  trips  were  delivered  to  clients  in  these  areas. 

Table  5-3  shows  the  number  of  members  and  penetration  rate 
for  each  apartment  complex  and  the  number  of  members  from  the 
surrounding  community.  Market  penetration  was  much  higher  at 
CPA  than  at  PAG.  This  higher  penetration  rate  can  be  attrib- 
uted, in  part,  to  the  project's  visibility  at  the  CPA  site  and 
to  the  frequency  of  client  contact  with  the  community  broker. 
Disagreements  with  the  PAG  apartment  manager,  early  promotional 
difficulties,  and  association  with  the  ill-fated,  shared-ride 
taxi  service,  account  for  the  lower  penetration  rate  at  the  PAG 
complex. 

During  an  expansion  effort  mid-way  through  the  demonstration 
year,  several  potential  markets  in  Mountain  View  were  approached, 
including  a 60-square-block  residential  area  contiguous  to  CPA, 
several  mobile  home  complexes  in  Mountain  View,  and  the  down- 
town residential  section,  which  is  the  poorest  community  in  the 
city.  More  promotional  effort  was  devoted  to  the  area  close  to 
CPA  than  to  other  areas. 

If  the  target  market  is  considered  to  be  the  elderly  in 
census  tract  5093.01,  then  the  112  CSC  members  represent  a 17- 
percent  penetration  of  the  elderly  market  of  665  (1970  census 
figures) . The  market  consisting  of  persons  who  are  both  low- 
income  and  elderly  is  smaller  --  probably  one-half  the  size  of 
the  elderly  population  as  a whole  --  and  the  CSC  penetration  of 
the  tract  5093.01  elderly  and  low-income  market  is  estimated  at 
35  percent. 
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TABLE  5-3. 


TARGET  POPULATION  AND  MARKET  PENETRATION 


Location 

Total  Elderly 
Population 

CSC  Members 

Market  Pene- 
tration Rate 

Central  Park 

Apartments 

158 

80 

50.6% 

Palo  Alto  Gardens 

170a 

16 

9.4 

Otherb 

Total 

Members 

16 

: 112 

aThis  figure  is  an  estimate.  There  are  approximately  195  people 
living  in  the  apartment  complex.  Although  most  of  them  are 
elderly,  some  live  with  non-elderly  members  of  their  families. 

There  were  sixteen  members  from  the  community  at  large. 
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5.5.2  Penetration  of  Member  Trip  Market 


We  estimate  that  the  community  broker  captured  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  total  trip  demand  for  CSC  members.  Over  the 
course  of  the  year,  8,776  trips  were  offered.  Some  of  these, 
around  five  percent,  were  offered  as  promotions.  This  leaves 
8,337  revenue  trips  provided  to  CSC  members.  For  240  days  of 
service  the  average  number  of  revenue  passenger  trips  per  day 
for  CSC  members  was  35,  or  approximately  .31  trips  per  member 
per  day.  This  compares  with  a 1 . 4-tr ip-per-day  figure  of  all 
able  bodied  elderly  and  a 1.1  to  0.7  range  for  those  elderly 
who  also  were  transportation  handicapped.  The  1.1  figure  refers 
to  those  elderly  who  are  moderately  transportation-handicapped, 
while  the  0.7  figure  refers  to  those  elderly  who  are  severely 
transportation-handicapped . 2 


5.5.3  Explanation  of  Market  Penetration 


5. 5. 3.1  Reasons  for  Use  - The  market  penetration  figures  can 
be  interpreted  in  light  of  survey  data  indicating  why  users 
chose  to  join  CSC  and  why  non-users  chose  not  to.  Table  5-4 
records  responses  given  when  persons  were  asked  the  open- 
ended  question,  "Why  do  you  use  the  CSC  van  service?"  The 
information  in  Table  5-4  indicates  that: 

1.  People  very  much  appreciated  the  convenience  of  the 
service.  Convenience  in  this  sense  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  van  was  present  in  the  community  that  was 
served  and  that  it  catered  directly  to  the  trip-making 
habits  of  the  target  population. 

2.  The  personalized  service  also  was  a frequently  mentioned 
feature.  Forty  percent  of  the  people  mentioned  the 
personal  assistance  they  received  from  the  driver  and 
the  driver's  courtesy  in  assisting  them. 


^These  figures  come  from  Incidence  Rates  and  Travel  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Transportation  Handicapped  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  Report  No.  UMTA-OR-06-0004-77-1 , April  1977. 
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TABLE  5-4. 


REASONS  FOR  USING  THE  VAN  SERVICE1 


Features 


Convenience  (closeby,  goes 


where  I need  to  go)  45% 
Help  from  driver  40% 
Comfort  13% 
Reliability  11% 
Safety  5% 
Low  Cost  3% 
Fast  3% 


Activity  Oriented  Reasons 

Chance  to  get  out  more  24% 

Chance  to  be  with  others^  24% 


^These  responses  are  to  an  open-ended  question. 
Some  respondents  gave  more  than  one  answer  so 
the  total  does  not  add  to  100%. 

2 

This  includes  those  who  expressed  a high  regard 
for  the  driver. 
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3.  The  service  that  evolved  helped  meet  social  and  recrea- 
tional needs.  Approximately  a quarter  of  those  inter- 
viewed responded  that  the  van  enabled  them  to  "get  out" 
and  "be  with  others"  more.  Furthermore,  in  this  small- 
scale  setting,  a warm,  personal  relationship  developed 
between  the  driver/broker  and  his  clients.  Many  of 
those  who  mentioned  the  "chance  to  be  with  others"  were 
expressing  their  personal  regard  for  the  driver/broker. 

4.  Only  one  person  mentioned  the  low-cost  fares  as  a rea- 
son for  using  the  service.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
cost  savings  were  not  perceived  as  a prime  benefit  of 
the  service  or  that  they  were  not  as  significant  as 
other  benefits. 

These  latter  three  points  were  confirmed  by  responses  to 

another  question.  Survey  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
"importance"  of  six  features  of  the  service.  A "very  important" 
rating  by  a respondent  indicated  that  he  or  she  might  not  use  the 
service  if  it  did  not  have  the  particular  feature  or  characteris- 
tic to  the  level  or  amount  provided  by  the  CSC.  Table  5-5  lists 
these  six  features  and  the  percentage  of  people  who  said  each 
was  "very  important." 


Another  way  to  determine  client's  reasons  for  joining  CSC 
is  td  ask  them  why  they  preferred  CSC  to  other  forms  of  transit. 
Table  5-6  shows  that  the  CSC  van  is  evidently  more  convenient 
and  perceived  by  many  as  being  more  reliable  than  fixed-route 
buses.  The  escort  and  sociability  features  of  the  van  also, 
seem  important. 


TABLE  5-5.  IMPORTANCE  OF  SELECTED  FEATURES 


Feature 

Help  from  driver 

Safe  and  comfortable  ride 

Frequent  service 

Low-cost  fares 

On-time  pick-up 

Chance  to  meet  others 


Percent  Describing  Feature 
As  Very  Important 


70 

38 

30 

28 

23 

2-3 
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TABLE  5-6. 


REASONS  NON-TRANSIT  DEPENDENTS 
PREFER  CSC  TO  OTHER  FORMS  OF  TRANSIT 


Percent  Giving  Reason 


Convenience 

42.4 

Be  with  others 

21.2 

Reliability 

15.2 

Don't  know  area 

12.1 

Help  from  driver 

12.1 

5. 5. 3. 2 Reasons  for  Non-Use  - The  primary  reason  for  not  using 
CSC  van  service  was  access  to  another  means  of  transportation. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  those  questioned  gave  this  reason  for  not 
using  the  van.  Eighteen  percent  explained  that  they  had  a handi- 
cap that  kept  them  from  using  the  service.  Others  mentioned  a 
variety  of  individual  problems  they  had  with  the  van  service, 
but  none  of  these  problems  were  mentioned  often  enough  to  indicate 
a serious  shortcoming  in  the  service. 

TABLE  5-7. 

REASONS  FOR  NON-USE 

Percent  Giving- Reason 


Other  means  of  transportation  68 
Too  handicapped  to  use  CSC  18 
Don't  like  scheduling  ahead  5 
Waiting  time  5 
Absence  of  group  trips  3 
Unreliable  service  3 
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Table  5-8  shows  that  trip-making  behavior  of  non-users  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  users  (cf.  Table  7-1).  However,  the 
modes  were  different.  Non-users  drove  themselves,  used  buses 
and  taxis  more,  and  were  less  reliant  upon  agencies.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  responses  in  Table  6-3,  which  show  that  they 
had  access  to  other  means  of  transportation  that  they  considered 
adequate . 
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NON-USER  TRIP  MAKING 
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of  those  making  trip 


OPERATING  PERFORMANCE , PRODUCTIVITY  AND  ECONOMICS 


6 . 


This  section  of  the  report  has  two  major  purposes: 

1)  to  present  operating  results  for  the  demonstration  year, 
and  2)  to  assess  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  limited  com- 
munity broker  concept  tested.  A later  section  provides  some 
commentary  on  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  fully  integrated 
community  broker  model. 


6.1  OPERATING  DATA  BY  TRIP  PURPOSE 

CSC  staff  kept  detailed  weekly  operating  data  on  ridership, 
miles  traveled,  revenue  and  revenue  time  (the  time  spent  driving 
with  passengers)  for  each  type  of  trip  that  was  taken.  These 
data  are  summarized  in  Tables  6-1  and  6-2.  Table  6-1  summarizes 
operational  information  for  the  entire  year;  Table  6-2  contains 
data  from  the  final  two  quarters  only  in  order  to  show  how  the 
project  evolved  over  the  year. 

The  following  highlights  from  Tables  6-1  and  6-2  help  to 
describe  the  service  that  evolved  in  Mountain  View: 

1.  Shopping  trips,  trips  to  the  Adobe  Nutrition  Program, 
commercial  meal  trips,  and  medical/dental  trips  account- 
ed for  more  than  two-thirds  (69  percent)  of  vehicle  trips 
delivered  and  71  percent  of  passenger  trips.  During 

the  last  two  quarters  (Table  6-2)  these  trip  types 
constituted  an  even  larger  percentage  of  vehicle-trips 
(72  percent) , but  a declining  portion  of  passenger 
trips  (60  percent) . 

2.  Most  of  the  trips  were  within  four  miles  of  the  demon- 
stration site.  This  distance  includes  direct  route  de- 
viation to  pick  up  passengers.  However,  trips  to  the 
Senior  Day  Care  Center  in  Palo  Alto  were  14.2  miles 
and  health  care  trips  averaged  4.7  miles.  The  average 
trip  length  was  3.6  miles  for  the  last  two  quarters 

of  the  demonstration  year  and  3.2  miles  overall.  The 
increase  in  average  trip  length  over  the  last  two 
quarters  was  due  primarily  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  trips  to  the  Palo  Alto  Senior  Day  Care  Center . These 
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trips  accounted  for  20  percent  of  vehicle  miles  driven 
during  the  last  two  quarters,  but  only  13  percent  of 
vehicle  miles  for  the  year  as  a whole. 

3'.  Trips  to  the  Adobe  Nutrition  Program,  Senior  Day  Care 
Center,  and  shopping  were  the  most  significant  revenue 
producers,  accounting  for  67  percent  of  all  revenues. 

The  former  two  trip  types  were  paid  for,  under  contract, 
by  the  respective  agencies.  Senior  Day  Care  trips 
and  health-care  trips  generated  the  most  revenue  per 
passenger  because  they  were  the  longest. 

4.  The  community  broker  was  able  to  successfully  organize 
and  aggregate  demand  for  most  trips.  Productivity 
statistics  show  that  the  social  trips--such  as  commer- 
cial recreation,  commercial  meals,  and  the  Nutrition 
Program — tended  to  attract  more  riders  than  the  other 
trips.  Productivity  for  health-care  trips  was  extremely 
low  at  1.4,  as  CSC  was  unable  to  coordinate  personal 
medical  schedules  in  a satisfactory  manner.  Other  low 
productivities  were  also  due  to  the  individualized  trip 
purposes  served.  Average  load  factors  for  the  specific 
trips  did  not  change  appreciably  during  the  last  two 
quarters . 

5.  The  driver/broker  drove  4,825  vehicle  miles  during  the 
demonstration  or  approximately  20  miles  per  service 
day.  Sixty-five  percent  of  these  vehicle  miles  of 
service  (3,161  miles)  were  driven  during  the  last  two 
quarters  of  the' project  year.  For  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  vehicle  miles  driven  per  service  day  averaged  25.3. 

6.  Revenue  per  passenger-mile  was  12C/mile  for  the  year, 
but  health-care  trips  (25£/passenger  mile)  and  hair- 
dresser trips  (17C/passenger  mile)  helped  to  raise  that 
average . 

7.  Revenue  per  revenue-hour  hovered  around  the  $7.36  rate 
throughout  the  year,  decreasing  slightly  during  the 
latter  two  quarters.  Revenue  per  revenue-hour  ranged 
from  a low  of  $3.28  for  church  trips  to  a high  of 
$10.37  for  commercial  recreation. 

8.  The  average  revenue  (fare)  per  passenger  was  39g  for 
the  year  and  46C  for  the  last  two  quarters.  Most  fares 
were  stable  over  the  year  with  the  exception  of  the 
Adobe  Nutrition  Program  trips?  their  average  revenue 
increased  dramatically.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  driver/broker  made  two  trips/day — each 
trip  at  less  than  full  occupancy--during  the  last  two 
quarters,  but  billed  the  program  at  $10  per  revenue 
hour  of  service  regardless  of  the  number  of  passengers. 
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This  figure  represents  a division  of  the  respective  totals,  e.g.,  total  vehicle  miles  t total  trips,  or  total  revenue  f total  trips,  etc. 


6.2  ANALYSIS  OF  DRIVER/BROKER  FUNCTIONS 


6.2.1  Economic  Significance  of  the  Driver/Broker  Role 

The  revenue-generating  capacity  of  the  community  broker 
service  and,  consequently,  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect were  dependent  upon  the  way  the  driver/broker  allocated 
his  time.  The  more  time  he  spent  transporting  passengers  for 
revenue  (as  opposed  to  promoting  the  service,  for  example),  the 
more  revenue  he  could  generate  and  the  less  subsidy  would  be 
required . 

One  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to  determine  whether 
one  person  could  indeed  successfully  perform  both  the  driver  and 
broker  functions.  The  demonstration  was  intended  to  determine 
1)  what  portion  of  his  total  time  a driver/broker  could  devote 
to  driving  vs.  brokering,  and  2)  what  proportion  of  driving  time 
was  revenue  time,  i.e.,  time  actually  spent  transporting  passen- 
gers for  money.  These  two  questions  are  addressed  in  this  section. 

6.2.2  Driver/Broker  Time  Allocation 

Records  of  the  driver/broker's  time  were  available  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  project.  These  indicate,  as  shown  in 
Table  6-3,  that  only  21  percent  of  his  time  was  spent  driving. 

The  balance  was  devoted  to  various  administrative,  brokering  and 
outreach  duties.  Table  6-3  also  indicates  the  average  number  of 
driver/broker  minutes  spent  in  each  of  four  different  functions 
per  passenger  trip  and  per  vehicle  trip.  Generally,  these  data 
show  that  it  took  the  driver/broker  longer  to  perform  the  sched- 
uling and  outreach  necessary  to  generate  the  demand ^than  it  did 
to  deliver  the  trip.  Program  administration  was  also  more  time 
consuming  than  driving. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  time  driving/total  time 
ratio  increased  in  the  second  half  of  the  demonstration.  If  we 
assume  that  the  driving  time  per  vehicle  mile  was  the  same  for 
both  halves  of  the  demonstration,  then  time  spent  driving  can  be 
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derived  from  the  number  of  vehicle  miles  driven.  During  the 
first  two  quarters  the  driving  time  per  vehicle  mile  was  8.9 
minutes.  In  the  last  two  quarters  3,161.2  vehicle  miles  were 
driven.  At  8.9  minutes  per  vehicle  mile,  total  time  spent 
driving  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  estimated  at  470  hours. 
If  there  are  1,040  hours  available  in  one  half  of  a year,  then 
the  driver/broker  spent  about  45%  of  his  time  driving  in  the 
last  two  quarters. 

Table  6-4  is  a partial  explanation  of  how  the  broker  went 
about  generating  trips.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  number 
of  contacts  made  in  the  brokerage  function  is  high:  almost 

seven  contacts  per  vehicle-trip . This  reflects  the  very  per- 
sonalized nature  of  the  community  broker  function  and  the  in- 
tensive marketing  effort  conducted  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  The  1.1  contacts  per  passenger  trip  would  have  been 
higher  except  that,  as  the  year  progressed,  many  passengers 
became  regular  riders  on  certain  trips;  recontacting  these  reg- 
ular riders  was  not  necessary  because  they  were  already  aware 
of  the  trip. 

6.2.3  Driver  Time  Efficiency 

The  other  determinant  of  the  level  of  demand  that  can  be 
served  by  a driver/broker  is  the  driver's  efficiency,  i.e.,  the 
ratio  of  revenue  time/driving  time.  For  the  26  weeks  for  which 
data  are  available,  driver  time  efficiency  was  .62. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  driving  efficiency,  i.e.,  revenue 
time/driving  time,  would  increase  as  the  number  of  trips  in- 
creased. The  reasoning  was  that  deadheading  --  going  to  pick 
up  the  first  passenger  or  returning  to  the  Central  Park  apart- 
ments site  --  would  decrease  and  driver  time  efficiency  would 
therefore  improve. 

To  test  this  hypothesis  we  examined  driver  time  efficiencies 
for  different  weeks  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  No  sta- 
tistically significant  relationship  between  trip  volume  and  driver 
time  efficiency  was  found.  One  possible  explanation  for  this 
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TABLE  6-4. 


BREAKDOWN  OF  DRIVER/BROKER  CONTACTS1 


Contacts  with  Clients/ 
Potential  Clients 

# 

#/passenger- 

trip 

#/vehicle' 

trip 

Telephone  calls,  to  Broker 

946 

. 25 

1.5 

Telephone  calls,  from  Broker 

731 

.19 

1.1 

Personal  Contacts 

2594 

. 69 

4.1 

Total 

4271 

1.13 

6.7 

1Based  on  first  6 months  of  operating  data. 
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lack  of  increase  in  driver  time  efficiency  is  that  trip  volumes 
never  reached  a level  where  efficiencies  could  occur.  It  is 
possible  that  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  when  trip  vol- 
umes were  greater  that  efficiencies  did  occur.  However,  data 
were  not  available  to  test  this. 

6.2.4  Estimate  of  Demand  Levels  a Community  Broker  Can  Serve 

In  order  to  reach  some  conclusions  about  the  efficiency  of 
a Community  Broker  system  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  level 
of  demand  a single  driver/broker  could  serve.  This  level  of 
demand  coupled  with  fare  information  gives  an  overall  indication 
of  the  revenue-generating  capacity  of  a single  Community  Broker. 

Since  the  Mountain  View  Community  Broker  never  reached  its 
potential,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  assumptions  about  the 
maximum  percentage  of  time  a broker  could  spend  driving  and 
about  the  driver  time  efficiency. 

Our  estimate  of  the  amount  of  demand  a community  broker  can 
serve  is  based  upon  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Maximum  percentage  of  time  spent  driving:  60  percent 

2.  Maximum  driver  time  efficiency:  70  percent 

Both  figures  are  intended  to  show  the  best  results  that  could 
be  achieved  in  a stable,  established  community  broker  operation. 

The  60-percent  driving  time  figure  is  based  on  the  data  pre- 
sented in  Section  6.2.2  which,  when  coupled  with  our  knowledge  of 
how  the  system  operated,  led  to  an  estimate  of  the  least  amount 
of  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  the  non-driving  functions,  i.e., 
brokering  and  administration.  The  60  percent  is  higher  than  the 
Mountain  View  results  because  we  feel  that  once  a stable  ongoing 
operation  is  obtained,  administration  could  be  decreased  to  10 
percent  and  brokering  to  30  percent  of  total  time. 

The  brokerage  and  administrative  functions  probably  cannot 
be  reduced  below  40  percent  of  the  driver/broker's  time.  Personal 
contact  is  a significant  part  of  the  broker's  job  and  is  necessary 
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to  sustain  demand.  As  reported  in  Section  5,  several  users  of 
the  service  that  were  surveyed  indicated  that  they  derived  mean- 
ingful assistance  from  the  driver/broker  contacts,  and  that  this 
assistance  was  an  attractive  aspect  of  the  service.  If  that  level 
of  contact  (e.g.,  assistance  with  scheduling,  personal  attention 
and  so  forth)  dropped  appreciably,  some  users  might  switch  to 
other  transportation  modes.  Some  users  might  never  have  joined 
without  the  continuing  personal  encouragement  from  the  driver/ 
broker . 

The  70  percent  driver  time  efficiency  estimate  is  a few 
percentage  points  higher  than  the  highest  figure  achieved  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  demonstration  and  therefore  a rea- 
sonable estimate  of  the  optimal  ratio  that  could  be  achieved. 

A 60  percent  driving  time  and  a 70  percent  driver  time  ef- 
ficiency would  yield  840  hours  of  available  revenue  time,  based 
upon  a 2,000  hour  staff  year.  Using  the  840  revenue  hour  figure 
as  the  constraining  factor.  Table  6-5  projects  the  demand  that 
could  be  served  in  two  cases.  Case  I is  based  on  actual  operating 
data  for  the  year:  3.3  vehicle  trips/revenue  hour,  18.8  passen- 

ger trips  per  revenue  hour,  and  $7 . 44/revenue  hour.  Case  II  as- 
sumes that  the  3.3  vehicle  trips  per  revenue  hour  holds,  sets 
passengers  per  vehicle  trip  at  7.5,  and  assumes  a $10/revenue 
hour  revenue  figure. 

This  analysis  indicates  that,  given  the  trip  characteristics 
observed  in  Mountain  View,  the  demand  that  can  be  generated  and 
served  by  a single  community  broker  is  limited  by  the  nature  of 
his  duties.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  productivity  and 
revenue/revenue  hour  assumptions,  a single  community  broker  could 
only  hope  to  generate  20,790  trips  and  $8,400  in  revenue  in  the 
time  available  to  him.  As  the  next  section  will  show,  this  would 
cover  less  than  1/3  of  the  operating  cost  of  a community  broker 
system. 
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TABLE  6-5. 


COMPARATIVE  EFFICIENCY  DATA , DEMAND  LEVELS,  AND 
REVENUE  LEVELS  FOR  A SINGLE  COMMUNITY  BROKER1 

CASE  I 
Actual 

Demonstration  Results 

Efficiency  Data 


CASE  II 
Projected 

Optimal  Operating  Results 


1 


Vehicle  trips  per 
revenue  hour 

3.3 

3.3 

Passenger  trips 
per  revenue  hour 

18.8 

24. 82 

Revenue  per 
revenue  hour 

$7.44 

$10. 003 

Demand  Levels 

Vehicle  trips/year 

2,722 

2,722 

Passenger  trips/ 
year 

15,792 

20 ,8324 

Revenue  Level 

Revenue/year 

$6 , 2505 

$8 , 4006 

^Assumes  capacity  at  840  revenue  hours  of  service. 

2 

Calculated  as  follows:  3.3  vehicle  trips  per  revenue  hour  x 7.5 

passenger  trips  per  vehicle  hour  = 24.8  passenger  trips  per  revenue 
hour. 

3 

$10.00  figure  based  upon  25  passengers  per  revenue  hour  paying  $.40 
apiece . 

4 

840  revenue  hours  per  year  x 24.8  passenger  trips  per  revenue  hour  = 
20,832  passenger  trips  per  year. 

5 

Based  on  $.40  revenue  per  passenger  trip. 

6 

840  revenue  hours  per  year  x $10  per  revenue  hour  = $8,400. 
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6.3  COSTS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  BROKER  SYSTEM 


The  total  funding  for  the  Community  Broker  project  amounted 

to  $153,000.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  identify  the  por- 

¥ 

tion  of  that  money  that  can  be  attributed  to  research  and  start- 
up costs  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  portion  spent  in  gener- 
ating demand  and  delivering  trips.  This  analysis  takes  a "bottom- 
up"  approach,  i.e.,  identifying  cost  components  and  then  adding 
them  together  to  arrive  at  a total  operating  cost  (total  costs 
minus  depreciation)  and  total  costs. 

6.3.1  Derivation  of  Community  Broker  Costs 

Table  6-6  depicts  component  costs  for  the  Community  Broker 
Project.  The  operating  cost  figures  from  items  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
were  gained  from  the  local  taxi  operator  who  provided  the  van  and 
hired  the  Community  Broker  for  a contract  fee  of  $21,000.  These 
costs  altogether  amount  to  $17,285  so  we  can  assume  that  the  taxi 
operator  realized  close  to  $4,000  profit.  (If  the  van  had  traveled 
30,000  vehicle  miles,  as  anticipated,  the  profit  would  have  been 
much  less  under  this  fixed  price  contract  because  of  increased 
variable  gasoline  and  repair  expenses.) 

Item  #2  represents  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  institutional 
brokerage,  project  analyses,  promotion  and  so  forth.  This  $12,000 
is  a conservative  estimate  based  upon  careful  review  of  the  im- 
plementation tasks,  discussions  with  project  staff,  and  general 
observation  throughout  the  project.  It  does  not  reflect  start- 
up or  research  related  costs,  but  only  the  work  required  to  pro- 
vide community  coordinating,  to  generate  demand,  and  to  provide 
analysis  and  strategic  and  technical  management  (as  opposed  to 
administrative  management  which  was  provided  by  the  taxi  operator 
and  is  included  in  item  4) . 

Normally,  research  would  account  for  a large  portion  of  the 
costs  of  this  type  of  demonstration  experiment.  However,  the 
community  broker  demonstration  was  preceded  by  a study  culminating 
in  a lengthy,  detailed  report  entitled  A Concept  for  Improving 
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TABLE  6-6. 


BREAKDOWN  OF  COSTS  OF  COMMUNITY  BROKER  SYSTEM 

OPERATING  COSTS* 


COST  CATEGORY  $ 

1.  Driver/Broker  Salary 

and  Benefits  $11,200 

2.  Institutional  Brokerage, 

Promotion,  Management  Analysis  12,000 

3.  Insurance  2,200 

4.  Administration  and  Overhead  1,400 

5.  Gasoline  695* 

6.  Maintenance  and  Repair  440* 

7.  Licensing  100 

TOTAL  OPERATING  COSTS  28,035 

+ Depreciation  on  Van  1,250 

TOTAL  COSTS  $29,285 


‘Assumes  12,570  vehicle  miles  of  service. 

GRANT  COSTS** 


COST  CATEGORY 

$ 

1.  Research 

$20,000 

2.  Start-up  Activity 

64,000 

3.  Project  Management 

40,000 

4.  Operating  Costs  (from  above) 

29,000 

TOTAL  GRANT  COSTS 

$153,000 

**This  functional  breakdown  is  an  estimate  as  no 
records  were  kept  for  these  cost  categories. 


% of  Total 

38% 

41 

8 

5 

2 

2 


96 

4 

100% 


% of  Total 

13% 

42 

26 

19 

100% 

accounting 
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Human  Service  Delivery  (December  6,  1974).  In  this  report  the 
community  broker  concept  was  developed  and  applied  to  two  settings, 
one  of  which  was  Mountain  View.  Subsequently,  the  present  grantees 
developed  an  implementation  plan  (December  25,  1975)  for  the 
Mountain  View  community  broker  project.  Together,  these  docu- 
ments account  for  much  of  the  preliminary  research  and  formula- 
tion of  the  concepts  that  were  tested  in  Mountain  View. 

6.3.2  Unit  Costs 

Table  6-7  summarizes  key  cost  data  from  the  Mountain  View 
demonstration.  The  unit  costs  depicted  there  are  based  upon  the 
estimated  yearly  cost  of  $29,285.  The  high  costs  per  vehicle  mile 
and  per  vehicle  hour  are  due  to  the  low  number  of  vehicle  miles 
of  service  delivered.  This  low  level  of  mileage  was  because  of 
short  trip  distances  and  because  the  passengers,  for  the  most 
part,  congregated  at  the  driver's  van  at  the  start  of  a trip  so 
the  van  did  not  have  to  travel  to  a variety  of  separate  trip 
origins . 

6.3.3  Analysis  of  Subsidy  Costs 

The  Community  Broker  project  was  initiated  with  the  hope  that 
the  costs  of  the  service  could  be  financed  out  of  transportation 
revenues.  The  results  of  the  Mountain  View  demonstration  show 
that  this  is  not  possible.  With  a $.40  fare  it  would  take  over 
73,000  trips  in  a year  to  cover  the  $29,285  annual  cost.  Even  if 
the  average  fare  were  $1.00  (higher  than  the  low  income  target 
market  could  afford  to  pay)  it  would  take  over  29,000  passenger 
trips  to  break  even.  Section  6.2.4  showed  that  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  trips  a single  community  broker  could  deliver  in  a year  is 
around  20,000.  Therefore  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  version  of 
the  Community  Broker  project  as  tested  in  Mountain  View  could 
not  break  even. 

Figure  6-1  examines  the  effects  that  fare  increases  or  de- 
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TABLE  6-7. 
OPERATING  RESULTS3 


Demand 

Average  revenue  per  passenger  trip 

Total  revenue 

Estimated  operating  cost*3 

Cost  per  passenger  trip 

Subsidy  per  passenger  tripc 

Cost  per  vehicle  mileu 

0 

Cost  per  vehicle  hour 


8,776  passenger 
$.39 

$3,431.76 

$29,285 

$3.34 

$2 . 95 

$6.07 

$43.93 


a'Data  come  from  Table  6-1  unless  otherwise  noted.. 
b*From  analysis  in  Section  6.3.1. 

Q 

Cost  per  trip  less  average  revenue. 

'Derived  from  (total  cost)  f total  vehicle  miles. 

0 

'Assumes  that  (vehicle  hours)  = (revenue  hours)  f .7. 
See  Section  6.2.4. 
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6-1. 


5000  6000  7000  8000 

*assumes,  .3  elasticity  of  demand 


DEMAND  CURVE  FOR 


FIGURE 


9000  10,000' 

DEMAND 


COMMUNITY  BROKER  SERVICE* 


$1.00 
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creases  would  have  on  demand  assuming  a .3  elasticity  of  demand. 
The  curve,  which  passes  through  the  point  8776,  0.39  (the  actual 
yearly  results)  indicates  the  demand  levels  that  would  occur  at 
different  fare  levels.  As  the  figure  shows,  halving  the  fare 
would  add  over  1,700  trips  to  annual  demand,  assuming  a demand 
elasticity  of  .3.  Similarly,  doubling  the  fare  to  $.80  would 
only  decrease  demand  by  about  1,800  trips  per  year. 


6.4  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  SYSTEMS 

The  community  broker  system's  potential  usefulness  as  a 
special  needs  transportation  alternative  depends  upon  its  rela- 
tive cost  and  effectiveness  when  compared  with  other  systems. 
Table  6-8  compares  the  Mountain  View  results  with  results  of 
four  other  distinctive  approaches  to  the  special  needs  trans- 
portation problem. 

1.  The  User-Side  Subsidy.  In  Danville,  IL  a user-side 
subsidy  taxi  discount  project  is  being  tested.  In 
this  project,  special  groups  are  provided  with  fare 
discounts  for  trips  in  privately  owned  taxis  on  a 
shared-ride  basis.  The  service  is  demand-responsive. 
Trips  average  2 miles  in  length. 

2 . The  Transit  Operator  Independently  Providing  Special 
Needs  Transit.  In  Cleveland,  OH,  the  transit  operator 
provides  demand-responsive  service  on  12  specially 
designed  buses  to  elderly  persons  in  three  neighborhoods 
for  a 10C  fare. 

3 . Government  Coordination  with  Local  Taxi  Operators. 

Six  cases  are  cited  here: 

a.  In  Santa  Clara  County,  CA,  an  umbrella  social 

agency  contracts  with  a local  taxi  operator  to  pro- 
vide reduced  fare  service  to  social  service  agency 
clients.  The  umbrella  agency  trained  taxi  drivers, 
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OPERATING  COST  COMPARISONS  OF  SPECIAL  NEEDS  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 
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Numbers  in  parentheses  are  subsidy  percentages. 


and  the  specific  social  service  agencies  arrange 
rides  for  their  clients.  Passenger  trips  averaged 
2.5  miles  in  length. 

b.  In  San  Leandro,  CA,  the  City  contracts  with  a local 
taxi  operator  to  provide  reduced-fare  service  to 
elderly  residents  of  San  Leandro.  The  program 
utilizes  a ticket  payment  system,  and  the  taxi  pro- 
vider gives  the  city  a discount  on  total  bi-weekly 
billings.  Trips  are  1.5  to  2 miles  in  length. 

c.  In  Fremont,  CA,  the  City  contracts  with  the  county 
for  funds  to  provide  reduced-fare,  door-to-door 
taxi  transportation  service  to  meet  the  needs  of 
elderly  residents  of  Fremont.  The  program  utilizes 
a ticket  payment  system,  and  the  taxi  provider  gives 
the  City  a discount  on  total  bi-weekly  billings. 
Trips  average  2.13  miles  in  length. 

d.  In  Palo  Alto,  CA,  the  City  funds  a program  designed 

to  provide  taxi  transportation  for  all  mobility- 
impaired  Palo  Alto  residents  over  18  years  of  age 
who  meet  the  income  eligibility  requirements.  The 
maximum  family  income  of  the  applicant  determines 
the  amount  of  fare  subsidy  received:  50  percent, 

70  percent,  or  90  percent.  The  program  utilizes 

a scrip  payment  system.  Trips  average  2 miles  in 
length . 

e.  In  Lafayette,  CA,  the  City  funds  a program  designed 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  elderly  residents  of 
Lafayette.  The  program  utilizes  a coupon  payment 
system,  whereby  the  City  sells  coupon  books  at 

50  percent  of  their  face  value  to  clients.  Trips 
average  1.75  miles  in  length. 

f.  In  Sunnyvale,  CA,  the  City  funds  a program  designed 
to  serve  the  elderly  residents  of  Sunnyvale  as  well 
as  physically  disabled  persons  of  all  ages  who  are 
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unable  to  drive  a car  or  use  public  transit.  The 
program  utilizes  a ticket  payment  system. 

The  Mountain  View  service  is,  at  present  demand  levels, 
clearly  more  expensive  than  two  of  the  other  systems.  The  cost 
per  trip  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  Danville  project,  and 
the  cost  per  passenger  mile  is  about  nine  times  that  of  Danville. 
Only  the  Cleveland  project  produced  a higher  subsidy  cost  per 
passenger  trip,  and  it  was  later  redesigned  to  reduce  costs 
drastically. 
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7. 


IMPACTS 


This  chapter  of  the  report  examines  the  demonstration's 
impact  on  the  target  group,  the  local  taxi  industry,  and  social 
service  agencies. 


7.1  USER  IMPACTS 


7.1.1  Impact  on  Trip-Making  Behavior* 

Table  7-1  examines  the  impact  of  the  CSC  van  service  on  the 
trip-making  behavior  of  the  users.  The  table  points  out  the  ex- 
tent of  use  of  the  CSC  van  for  specific  trips.  It  also  shows 
the  alternative  trip  modes  used  by  those  not  relying  on  the  CSC 
van  for  a given  trip.  This  information  does  not  contain  any 
data  on  frequency  of  trips  and  does  not  directly  indicate  mode 
shift.  The  following  points  seem  relevant: 

1.  The  user  group  was  a fairly  mobile  group.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  group  made  grocery  shopping,  other 
shopping,  and  health-care  trips. 

2.  For  the  user  group,  survey  results  show  that  between 

one-fourth  and  one-third  of  those  making  trips  relied 
exclusively  upon  CSC  van  service.**  Health  care  was 
the  exception  to  this  generalization:  only  5.4  per- 

cent relied  upon  the  van  for  this  trip  purpose. 

(This  low  use  of  the  van  for  medical  trips  is  due 

in  part  to  members'  understanding  that -individual 
medical  trips  were  economically  inefficient  for  the 
CSC  service  because  of  low  occupancy  and  long  trip 
distances.  They  did  not  want  to  ask  the  broker  to 
drive  them  for  trips  when  productivity  would  be  low. 
Also,  many  people  relied  heavily  upon  nearby  family 
and  friends . ) 


*Data  compiled  from  User/Non-User  Survey  (see  Appendix  B) . 

**The  responses  to  this  question  may  have  overstated  the  actual 
level  of  reliance  upon  the  service.  People  were  concerned  that 
the  service  might  be  terminated  and  therefore  may  have  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  overstated  their  reliance  on  the 
CSC  van. 
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’Calculated  as  a percentage  of  those  making  the  specific  type  of  trip 

'Calculated  as  a percentage  of  those  reporting  they  use  other  modes  to  make  the  specific  type  of  trip 
Interview  technique/  inadvertently  did  not  follow  through  to  obtain  these  numbers 


3.  Several  users  relied  upon  the  van  service  as  one  of 
several  alternative  means  to  make  a specific  trip. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  finding  that  many  people 
regarded  the  van  as  security,  i.e.,  that  they  could 
either  rely  upon  it  when  other  modes  of  transportation 
were  not  available  or  increase  their  trip-making  capa- 
bility by  means  of  the  van  service. 

4.  Many  trips  attracted  a core  group  of  regular  riders 
who  relied  heavily  or  exclusively  upon  the  van  for 
particular  trips.  The  Nutrition  Program  trips,  Senior 
Day  Care  Center  rides,  and  the  recurring  social  trips 
are  examples  of  these  trips. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  Nutrition  Program  trips,  between 
two-thirds  and  three-f ourths  of  those  who  made  the 
specific  trips  listed  in  Table  7-1  relied,  at  one  time 
or  another,  upon  other  modes  of  transportation.  The 
most  heavily  used  modes  were  "drive  themselves," 
"driven  by  a relative,"  or  "driven  by  a friend." 

These  varied,  depending  upon  the  type  of  trip. 

6.  Agency  transportation  accounted  for  relatively  small 
portions  of  the  alternative  trip  modes  for  all  trips. 

7.  The  case  study  interviews  show  that  people  perceived 
the  service  as  a means  of  enhancing  the  social  aspect 
of  their  lives.  When  asked,  "How  would  you  improve 
the  service?",  people  responded  with  ideas  for  social, 
entertainment,  and  excursionary  trips  that  they  might 
not  have  otherwise  taken. 

8.  Buses  were  seen  as  alternative  trip  modes  for  personal 
business,  health  care,  and  other  shopping,  but  were 
not  used  very  heavily  on  trips  when  individuals  either 
had  to  carry  parcels  (i.e.,  grocery  shopping)  or  when 
the  function  was  primarily  social  in  nature,  such  as 
church,  commercial  meals,  etc. 

9.  Users  did  not  rely  on  the  taxi  for  any  of  the  trips 
except  medical  and  dental  trips;  and  few  of  the  non- 
users relied  on  taxi  service  for  similar  trips. 

Survey  results  show  that  most  people  who  were  members  of 
CSC  were  fairly  frequent  users.  Table  7-2  illustrates  users' 
responses  to  the  question,  "How  often  do  you  use  the  service?" 
The  respondents  consisted  of  people  in  both  apartment  complexes 
and  the  community. 
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TABLE  7-2. 

USER  TRIP  FREQUENCY 


Response 

Often  (more  than  once  a week) 
Occasionally  (1-4  times/month) 
Seldom  (less  than  once  a month) 


Percent 


56 


24 


20 


100 


7.1.2  Financial  Benefits 

The  level  of  financial  benefits  to  users  (in  terms  of  cost 
savings)  appears  to  be  limited  in  the  Mountain  View  experiment. 

This  is  because  the  basic  competing  modes  --  Santa  Clara  County 
Transit  and  personal  automobile  transportation,  the  network  of 
friends  and  relatives  --  are  quite  inexpensive.  Only  the  taxi 
and  possibly  the  personal  auto  are  more  expensive  than  the  CSC 
van  service.  The  bus  system  allows  seniors  to  ride  free  between 
9 AM  and  3 PM  (lOt/ride  otherwise) , and  the  personal  network  of 
friends  is,  of  course,  free.  Cab  fares  are  $1.00  for  the  first 
one-tenth  mile  plus  10C  for  each  additional  one-tenth  mile;  thus, 
a taxi  trip  (non-shared  ride)  of  3.2  miles  would  have  cost  $4.10. 
Table  7-3  shows  the  costs  per  passenger  mile  for  different  modes 
of  transportation.  At  these  costs,  the  112  members  of  CSC  (who 
averaged  241  passenger  miles  on  the  van  in  12  months)  would  have 
saved  approximately  $280  apiece  over  the  cab  fares  for  the  same 
distance.  However,  the  241  passenger  miles  of  CSC  service  cost 
$29  more  than  the  free  bus  service  that  is  available  between 
9 AM  and  3 PM. 

7.1.3  Client  Satisfaction  with  Specific  Features 

Another  indicator  of  client  impact  is  expressed  satisfaction 
with  certain  features  of  the  service.  These  satisfaction  ratings 
implicitly  suggest  what  people  feel  is  important;  in  addition, 
they  express  how  well  a feature  meets  clients'  needs.  Table  7-4 
shows  client  ratings  of  ten  features.  These  ratings  indicate  that: 
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TABLE  7-3. 


FINANCIAL  SAVINGS  FOR  CSC  USERS 
OVER  OTHER  MODES  OF  TRANSIT 


Annual  Savings  CSC  Provided 

Mode  User  Cost/Passenger-Mile  Over  Cost  of  Other  Modes5 


Santa  Clara 
County  Transit 

$0.00  (off-peak) 

None 

Taxi 

1 . 2 8b 

$280 

Automobile 

. 15 

7 

CSC  Van 

.12 

aFor  241  passenger  miles  of  travel,  the  average  mileage  traveled 
by  a CSC  user  during  the  year. 

“Assumes  a 3.12  mile  average  trip  length. 
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CLIENT  SATISFACTION  WITH  CERTAIN  CSC  VAN  FEATURES 
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For  each  aspect,  the  percentages  under  the  three  ratings  add  to  100% 
This  refers  to  the  way  the, fares  are  determined,  not  the  cost. 


1. 


The  most  dominant  feature  is  the  driver/broker  pres- 
ence. Ninety-seven  percent  indicated  that  this  fea- 
ture or  aspect  of  the  service  was  very  good,  and  none 
said  that  it  needed  improvement. 

2.  Relative  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  regarding  the 
scheduling  constraints  which  the  van  service  imposed. 
For  example,  only  15  percent  said  that  they  had  enough 
time  at  their  destinations  to  do  what  they  needed  to 
do,  and  only  25  percent  regarded  the  time  it  took  to 
get  to  the  destination  as  "very  good. " Twenty-two 
percent  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  time  they  needed 
at  the  destination  "needed  improvement"  and  ten  per- 
cent said  that  the  on-time  pick-up  to  return  home  need- 
ed improvement.  Only  17.5  percent  mentioned  that  the 
overall  scheduling  of  the  service  was  very  good. 

3.  The  ratings  for  the  overall  quality  of  the  service 
were  higher  than  most  of  the  responses  to  specific 
aspects  of  the  program.  This  suggests  that,  in  peo- 
ple's minds,  certain  features  such  as  the  presence 
and  helpfulness  of  the  driver/broker  as  both  a friend 
and  as  a helper  tended  to  dominate  people's  percep- 
tions of  the  service.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  case 
studies.  People  were  reluctant  to  say  anything  nega- 
tive about  the  service  because  they  did  not  want  to 
embarrass  or  in  any  way  slight  the  driver/broker. 

7.1.4  Human  Impacts 


In  an  effort  to  assess  objectively  the  ultimate  and  overall 
impact  of  the  service  on  users'  lives,  users  were  asked  at  the 
end  of  the  project  what  the  service  had  meant  to  them.  Their 
responses  are  shown  in  Table  7-5.  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  service  improved  user  mobility  and  access  to  services. 
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TABLE  7-5. 

THE  VAN  SERVICE'S  EFFECT  ON  USERS'  LIVES 


Percent  Giving  Reason 


Easier  to  get  out  more 
Chance  to  get  out  more 
Security  (know  it's  there) 
Improved  access  to  services 
Socializing,  meeting  people 
Independence 

Personal  interest  from  driver 
Comfort  and  safety 


27.5 

37.5 

17.5 
15.0 

7.5 

7.5 

5.0 


5.0 


Our  case  study  interviews  indicate  that  the  CSC's  greatest 
contribution  to  improving  the  quality  of  its  members'  lives  may 
have  been  in  creating  an  antbience  for  enriched  social  and  emo- 
tional experiences.  CPA  members,  like  many  of  the  elderly  in 
our  society,  experience  loneliness,  isolation,  a dearth  of  pur- 
poseful activity,  and  lack  of  self-esteem  stemming  from  decreas- 
ing mental  and  physical  capabilities  and  from  increasing  depen- 
dence upon  others.  In  the  case  study  interviews,  members 
frequently  commented  on  CSC  itself,  the  broker,  and  the  social 
contacts  as  being  a positive  aspect  of  their  lives.  From  these 
interviews  we  can  see  that  the  service  provides  more  than  simply 
transportation.  Specifically,  the  following  impacts  were 
observed : 

1.  The  warm  and  responsive  nature  of  the  CSC  operation, 
particularly  the  sensitivity  and  concern  of  the  broker, 
provides  people  with  a sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
esteem. The  personalized  nature  of  the  service  pro- 
vides acknowledgment  of  their  personhood. 

2.  The  service  provides  a simple  and  attractive  way  for 
people  to  engage  in  social  and  recreational  activities. 
In  this  sense,  it  serves  as  a catalyst  for  social 
activity  in  general  --  from  gathering  in  the  recrea- 
tion room  to  chat  while  waiting  for  the  van  to  exchang- 
ing greetings  or  small  talk  with  the  broker. 
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3.  The  service  also  affords  peace  of  mind  as  well  as  a 
decreasing  dependence  upon  family  and  friends.  Mem- 
bers repeatedly  said  that  they  felt  better  because 
they  "know  it's  there." 

These  impacts  would  not  have  been  achieved  to  the  degree 
that  they  were  without: 

a.  The  continuing  presence  of  the  broker  in  the  commun- 
ity to  act  as  a personal  friend  or  confidant, 

b.  The  flexible,  responsive  nature  of  the  service,  and 

c.  The  active  coordinating  and  integrating  influence  of 
the  broker  in  planning  trips  and  activities. 

Each  of  these  three  factors  is  unique  to  the  community  broker 
concept. 

7.2  THE  TAXI  INDUSTRY  PERSPECTIVE 

Taxi-operator  perspective  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  H. 

Sanger,  owner  and  manager  of  Cabs  Unlimited  in  Mountain  View, 
and  from  Mr.  Jim  Pastorelli,  manager  of  GI--United  Cabs  in 
San  Jose.  Mr.  Sanger  gained  involvement  through  the  demonstra- 
tion; Mr.  Pastorelli  has  worked  extensively  with  social  service 
agencies  in  San  Jose  to  provide  trips  to  the  elderly. 

7.2.1  Potential  for  Community  Broker/Taxi  Operator  Conflict 

The  community  broker  van  service  as  priced  in  this  demonstra- 
tion can  present  competition  for  the  elderly  market  to  the  local 
taxi  industry.  The  degree  to  which  this  competition  manifests 
itself  in  a particular  community  depends  upon  a variety  of  situ- 
ational factors,  including  relative  prices  of  the  two  forms  of 
transit,  their  relative  availability  and  appeal  to  the  client 
group,  availability  of  other  modes  of  transportation,  etc. 
Regardless  of  the  situational  factors  that  exist  in  any  commun- 
ity, the  potential  for  competition  between  the  broker  and  the 
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taxi  operator  can  be  perceived  as  threatening  by  the  latter. 
Therefore,  he  is  likely  to  oppose  a community  broker  system 
unless  he  understands  that  the  service  will  not  threaten  his 
business  or  he  can  participate  in  the  operation  (and  profits) . 

Two  experiences  in  Mountain  View  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  taxi  operator  is  likely  to  oppose  the  community 
broker  system.  When  the  community  broker  operation  was  first 
being  planned,  CSC  staff  assumed  that  Mr.  Sanger  would  not 
resist  it  because  it  offered  rides  to  a low-income  target 
market  which  was  thought  not  to  use  taxis.  However,  Mr.  Sanger 
felt  that  the  community  broker  was  government-subsidized  com- 
petition, and  he  lobbied  against  a bill  introduced  to  the 
State  legislature  that  would  have  exempted  projects  such  as 
the  community  broker  from  Public  Utilities  Commission  regula- 
tion. Subsequently,  CSC  contracted  with  him  to  provide  the 
transportation  and  hire  the  community  broker  as  an  adjunct  to 
his  taxicab  service.  The  details  of  this  agreement  have  been 
explained  in  Section  4. 

The  second  experience  involves  the  CSC's  expansion  plans. 
Halfway  through  the  demonstration  year,  CSC  staff  wanted  to 
expand  community  broker  operations  beyond  the  two  apartment 
complexes,  Mr.  Sanger  at  first  opposed  this  move  because  he 
felt,  again,  that  it  would  infringe  upon  his  taxi  business. 
Subsequently,  he  grudgingly  changed  his  mind  under  political 
pressure . 

7.2.2  Taxi  Views  on  Workability  of  the  Community  Broker  Concept 

Both  taxi  operators  we  contacted  had  reservations  about  the 
CSC  project  and  the  community  broker  concept  as  a practical,  eco- 
nomical way  to  provide  transportation  services.  Their  reserva- 
tions were  as  follows: 
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1.  The  group  ridership  aspect  of  CSC  service  dehuman- 
ized the  elderly  clients  by  crowding  them  into  a 
twelve-passenger  van  and  forcing  them  to  go  on  long, 
tiring  trips  (to  pick  up  other  passengers)  to  get 

to  their  final  destinations.  By  contrast,  the  taxi 
provides  private,  direct,  and  rapid  transportation. 

2.  The  CSC  staff  had  no  demonstrated  experience  in  the 
transportation  industry,  were  unfamiliar  with 
people's  trip-making  habits,  and  consequently  were 
unqualified  to  provide  transportation. 

3.  The  community  broker  operation  was  financially  un- 
sound. The  only  economically  efficient  way  to  pro- 
vide good  transportation  service  is  through  the 
user-side  subsidy  method. 

4.  The  concept  was  "too  academic"  to  be  practical. 


7.2.3  Potential  for  Integrating  a Community  Broker  Operation 
with  a Local  Taxi  Operator 

Both  taxi  operators  we  interviewed  expressed  an  interest 
in  serving  the  low-income  market,  provided  it  made  economic 
sense.  However,  they  felt  that  the  community  broker  system 
would  be  difficult  to  integrate  with  local  taxi  operations 
because : 

1.  The  community  broker  concept  is  not  economically 
feasible  without  government  support.  Taxi 
operators  do  not  want  to  become  involved  (and 

do  not  have  the  skills  to  become  involved)  in  the 
grantsmanship  and  bureaucratic  red-tape  necessary 
to  garner  support  funds. 

2.  Taxi  operators  do  not  have  the  social  work  skills, 
social  work  orientation,  or  time  to  work  closely 
with  the  client  group.  They  operate  best  when  they 
focus  on  the  transportation  and  escort  functions. 

3.  The  integrated  services  package  (in  which  a commun- 
ity broker  offers  a full  range  of  services  such  as 
food  buying,  legal  services,  etc.  in  addition  to 
transportation)  would  present  severe  coordination 
and  management  problems  to  a business  that  must 
operate  smoothly  and  efficiently  to  make  a profit. 
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7.2.4  Implications  of  Experience  with  the  Taxi  Industry 


In  summary,  interviews  with  taxi  operators  and  the  Mountain 
View  experience  indicate  that: 

1.  A government-subsidized  community  broker  system  is 
likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  taxi  industry  because 

it  is  felt  to  constitute  unfair  government-subsidized 
competition . 

2.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  not  likely  to 
license  an  independent,  private  enterprise,  commun- 
ity broker  operation  that  would  tend  to  duplicate 
existing  services. 

3.  The  taxi  industry  does  not  have  the  skills,  at  pres- 
ent, to  undertake  the  non-transportation  aspects  of 
the  community  broker  operation.  Furthermore,  it 
does  not  view  acquiring  these  skills  and  performing 
these  non-transportation  functions  as  being  in  its 
interest . 

7.3  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 

The  community  broker  model  originally  proposed  was  intended 
to  operate  solely  on  revenue  from  fare-paying  members.  Soon 
after  the  CSC  project  began  operation,  however,  it  became  clear 
that  providing  trips  for  clients  of  social  service  agencies 
was  a good  way  to  increase  CSC  membership,  passenger  trips,  and 
revenue . 

Consequently,  CSC  contracted  with  two  social  service  agen- 
cies --  the  Adobe  Nutrition  Program,  which  served  hot  lunches 
to  seniors,  and  the  Palo  Alto  Senior  Day  Care  Center  --  to 
furnish  trips  to  and  from  the  respective  centers  for  a 
$10/revenue-hour  fee.  The  Adobe  Nutrition  Program  was  housed 
in  Mountain  View  near  the  Central  Park  Apartments.  The  Senior 
Day  Care  Center  was  located  in  Palo  Alto,  about  three  miles 
from  the  CPA  site. 

The  Adobe  Nutrition  Center  was  especially  pleased  with 
the  transportation  service  provided.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
demonstration  period,  the  nutrition  program’s  management  asked 
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CSC  to  provide  one  additional  vehicle  round-trip  each  day. 
Seniors  were  extremely  enthusiastic  about  the  service,  as  it 
provided  an  opportunity  to  socialize  and  enjoy  a free  hot  meal 
in  a pleasant  setting. 

The  Senior  Day  Care  Center  trip  was  popular  at  first,  but 
ridership  declined  in  January  and  February  of  1977.  The  length 
of  the  trip  and  the  widely  dispersed  clientele  made  travel  times 
long  and  tiring,  particularly  for  the  first  passengers  to  be 
picked  up  going  to  the  Center  and  the  last  to  be  dropped  off  on 
the  return  trip. 

The  broker  maintained  contact  with  other  social  service 
agencies  and  local  governmental  bodies  (such  as  Santa  Clara 
County  Transit)  in  order  to  provide  information  and  referral 
services  to  CSC  members.  These  contacts  and  relationships 
evolved  smoothly,  and  the  information  function  proved  useful 
to  CSC  members. 
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8.  DISCUSSION  OF  CRITERIA  FOR  A SUCCESSFUL  COMMUNITY  BROKER 
OPERATION  AND  ALTERNATIVE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURES 


This  section  builds  upon  the  information  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapters  to  present  some  alternative  institutional 
arrangements  and  funding  sources.  The  chapter  begins  by  explain- 
ing why  the  rather  negative  economic  conclusions  about  the 
Mountain  View  experience  might  not  be  indicative  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  community  broker  concept.  From  there  the  report 
discusses  five  broad  criteria  for  judging  economic  and  opera- 
tional feasibility  of  the  community  broker  concept.  Finally, 
these  criteria  are  used  to  help  assess  alternative  institu- 
tional arrangements  and  funding  sources  for  the  community  broker 
idea . 


8.1  TRANSFERABILITY  IMPLICATIONS 

The  results  given  in  the  previous  two  chapters  show  that 
in  Mountain  View  the  Community  Services  Cooperative  provided  a 
premium  transportation  service  to  a small  target  group  at  a high 
cost  relative  to  known  transportation  alternatives.  From  a 
transferability  standpoint  these  findings  in  Mountain  View  would 
seem  quite  negative,  given  the  limited  availability  of  local 
resources  for  special  transportation  and  the  vast  need  for  special 
transportation  services  that  most  communities  have*.  However,  we 
caution  against  projecting  the  costly  Mountain  View  results  into 
conclusions  about  the  overall  viability  of  the  community  broker 
approach  to  solving  the  special  needs  transportation  problem. 

There  are  two  groups  of  reasons  why  negative  conclusions  would 
seem  premature. 

First,  only  a limited  version  of  the  Integrated  Human 
Services  Delivery  concept  was  tested  in  Mountain  View.  It  is 
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possible  that  the  fully  integrated  concept  may  achieve  sig- 
nificant economies  of  scale  in  operation  so  that  unit  costs 
for  particular  services,  including  transportation,  can  be 
lowered  substantially.  Furthermore,  by  integrating  other 
services  --  such  as  cooperative  food  buying,  legal  services, 
etc.  — into  the  overall  service  package,  the  concept  may  induce 
more  people  to  join  the  cooperative.  Finally,  consumers  may 
spend  more  for  an  integrated  package  covering  a variety  of 
services  than  they  would  if  they  had  to  purchase  each  unit  of 
service  separately.  By  purchasing  the  integrated  package  they 
are,  in  effect,  purchasing  those  services  that  they  know  they 
will  use  plus  some  "insurance"  that  the  other  services  they  do 
not  now  plan  to  use  (or  plan  to  use  only  occasionally)  would 
be  available  if  and  when  they  want  to  use  them.  (We  know 
from  the  Mountain  View  experiment  that  many  CSC  members  viewed 
the  project  as  supplemental  to  their  regular  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, i.e.,  insurance  that  they  would  always  have  a means  of 
transportation  available.)  In  these  ways,  a fully  Integrated 
Human  Services  Delivery  operation  could  lower  costs  substantially. 

The  second  group  of  reasons  concerns  the  unique  character- 
istics of  the  Mountain  View  demonstration.  One  might  argue  that 
demand  for  CSC  service  would  have  been  greater,  and  therefore 
unit  costs  lower,  if  the  demonstration  site  had  contained  a 
target  population  that  did  not  have  ready  access  to  a rich  per- 
sonal network  of  transportation  or  an  inexpensive  transit  system. 
Furthermore,  without  the  national  interest  in  brokering  of  taxi 
rides,  CSC  might  not  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  ill-fated 
taxi-brokering  experiment  at  Palo  Alto  Gardens.  The  relation- 
ship with  the  local  taxi  operator  was  strained,  at  best,  and  CSC 
staff  devoted  a large  amount  of  time  developing  a working  agree- 
ment with  him.  This  agreement  might  not  have  been  so  difficult 
to  obtain  in  other  circumstances  and  with  other  parties  involved. 
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While  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  may  provide  a partial 
explanation  of  the  poor  economic  performance,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  any  demonstration  will  encounter  a unique  set  of  prob- 
lems that  make  smooth  implementation  difficult.  Whether  or  not 
those  problems  encountered  in  Mountain  View  were  more  severe  than 
those  of  other  start-up  situations  is  difficult  to  judge.  Based 
upon  a year  of  observation  and  a knowledge  of  the  difficulties  in 
interacting  successfully  in  the  multi-institutional  context,  we 
feel  that  the  obstacles  faced  in  Mountain  View  were  more 
severe  than  normal.  However,  the  community  broker  concept, 
because  of  the  arena  in  which  it  operates,  is  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  types  of  problems  encountered  in  Mountain 
View . 


8.2  INGREDIENTS  FOR  SUCCESS 

While  it  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  about 
overall  viability  of  the  community  broker  concept  from  the  Mountain 
View  experience,  we  have  learned  enough  to  suggest  some  ingred- 
ients that  should  improve  the  concept.  Flopefully,  such 
a list  of  ingredients  will  help  the  reader  to  evaluate  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  idea;  it  should  also  provide  transportation  and 
social  service  planners  with  a yardstick  to  assess  applicability 
of  the  community  broker  concept  in  their  own  communities. 

The  ingredients  for  success  are  divided  into  five  broad 
areas:  1)  funding  sources,  2)  appropriate  site  characteristics, 

3)  certain  product  mix  and  packaging  criteria,  4)  criteria 
regarding  institutional  relationships,  and  5)  good  management. 

8.2.1  Funding  Sources 

Although  the  level  of  subsidy  required  to  support  a com- 
munity broker's  transportation  service  is  still  open  to  question, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  community  broker  concept,  in  the  limited 
form  tested  here,  cannot  be  supported  by  passenger  revenues  alone. 
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Chapter  6 shows  that  the  level  of’  subsidy  required  is  over  $2.95 
per  passenger  trip  and  that  cutting  back  the  fare  is  not  likely 
to  lower  subsidy  costs  below  $2. 00/trip. 


8.2.2  Necessary  Site  Characteristics 

The  site  selected  for  a community  brokerage  project  must 
enable  the  generation  of  sufficient  demand  for  those  trips  the 
driver/broker  can  deliver  efficiently.  This  means  that: 

1.  The  site  must  have  a relatively  high  concentration  of 
the  target  population  in  a small  geographical  area. 
Based  on  the  Mountain  View  experience,  we  feel  that  a 
target  population  of  600-700  people  and  a membership 
in  a community  cooperative  of  around  300-400  would  be 
necessary  to  generate  an  acceptable  level  of  trip 
demand.  Apartment  complexes  that  are  designated 
especially  for  the  target  population  offer  high  con- 
centrations. However,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
apartment  complex,  it  may  be  necessary  (as  it  was  in 
Mountain  View)  to  draw  clients  from  the  surrounding 
community.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  community 
also  must  have  relatively  high  concentrations  of  the 
target  group. 

2.  Driving  times  (and  driving  distances)  to  primary 
service  centers  should  be  short  --  no  more  than  four 
miles  on  average.  Otherwise,  deadheading  makes  the 
trip  economically  impractical  and  the  longer  trip- 
length  unattractive  to  elderly  and  handicapped  clients. 

3.  Within  the  target  area  there  should  be  little  compe- 
tition to  the  community  broker  transportation  service 
provided.  If,  for  example,  social  service  agencies 

or  bus  and  taxi  service  provide  adequate  service 
(either  on  their  own  or  in  conjunction  with  a subsidy 
program)  then  it  may  prove  difficult  to  generate 
demand.  Also,  if  potential  clients  have  a convenient 
personal  network  of  transportation  available  to  them 
(i.e.,  "drive  self,"  "driven  by  friends,"  "driven  by 
relatives")  then  it  may  be  difficult  to  persuade  them 
to  shift  to  the  community  broker's  prescheduled  group 
riding . 
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8.2.3  Product  Mix  and  Product  Promotion  Criteria 


The  transportation  aspect  of  a community  broker's  service 
must  be  coordinated  with  other  primary  services  and  integrated 
into  a product  mix  that  the  potential  market  will  want  and  will 
pay  for.  Furthermore,  promotional  efforts  should  not  raise 
client  group  expectations  that  the  community  broker  will  be 
unable  to  meet.  If  people  sense  that  there  is  a gap  between 
program  promises  and  results,  they  may  become  disenchanted  with 
the  cooperative  and  drop  their  memberships  (or  decide  not  to 
join  in  the  first  place) . 

Regardless  of  the  specific  services  that  are  chosen  as 
part  of  the  community  broker's  product  mix,  they  should  all  be 
perceived  as  highly  personalized  if  they  are  to  appeal  to  the 
client  market.  The  Mountain  View  experience  shows  that  a 
major  reason  for  using  the  van  instead  of  other  available 
means  of  transit  was  the  opportunity  to  relate  and  socialize 
with  other  people  (particularly  the  driver/broker)  that  the 
van  service  provided. 

8-2.4  Cooperation  among  Institutions 

Cooperative  working  relationships  with  existing  public 
and  private  service  institutions  are  essential  if  the  commun- 
ity broker  is  to  succeed  in  his  role  of  facilitating  delivery 
of  human  services.  Yet,  the  trust  and  cooperation  needed  may 
be  difficult  to  establish  for  two  reasons. 

First,  public  and  private  social  service  and  support 
service  institutions  may  perceive  the  community  broker  system 
as  competition  to  their  services.  Their  natural  reaction,  if 
they  perceive  that  their  "turf"  is  being  invaded,  would  be  either 
overt  or  covert  resistance  to  the  project.  In  Mountain  View  the 
taxi  operator  openly  opposed  the  project  because  he  felt  that  it 
posed  a threat  to  his  taxi  service.  At  first,  he  would  only  co- 
operate if  the  project  enabled  him  to  receive  additional  business. 
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Later  he  tried  to  block  expansion  plans. 

Second,  and  more  subtly,  the  community  broker  concept 
may  meet  resistance  because  it  is  different.  Existing  com- 
munity social  service  agencies  may  be  suspicious  of  a social 
service  that  purports  to  support  itself  by  charging  clients 
for  its  service.  Many  social  service  practitioners  believe 
that  these  services  should  be  furnished  free  of  charge  or  at 
very  low  cost  to  low-income  recipients,  and  they  may  resent  or 
resist  a service  that  does  not  conform  to  this  belief. 

Lack  of  cooperation  or  active  opposition,  for  whatever 
reasons,  can  make  it  difficult  for  the  community  broker  to 
operate  effectively.  The  community  broker  concept  is  based 
upon  the  establishment  by  the  driver/broker  of  an  informational 
and  referral  network  between  his  clients  and  the  social  ser- 
vices available  to  them.  In  many  instances  he  coordinates 
the  delivery  of  these  primary  services  with  the  community  broker 
transportation  service  or  with  other  transportation  services. 
Without  good  working  relationships  and  mutual  trust  between  the 
community  broker  system  and  existing  social  services,  the  dri- 
ver/broker's function  would  be  difficult  to  perform. 

We  should  point  out  that  passible  working  relationships 
usually  can  be  established  between  the  community  broker  and 
relevant  institutions , but  not  without  some  cost  in  terms  of : 

1)  project  staff  time  and  money  spent  establishing  the 
relationships,  2)  direct  monetary  costs,  or  3)  modification  of 
program  plans  and  activities  to  the  extent  that  the  emphasis 
and  final  effect  of  the  program  are  changed.  In  the  Mountain 
View  experiment,  CSC  was  able  to  "buy"  the  cooperation  of  the 
taxi  operator;  but  to  do  so,  CSC  had  to:  a)  spend  a signifi- 

cant amount  of  time  meeting  and  negotiating  with  him;  b)  spend 
a considerable  amount  of  money  on  a contract  which  stipulated 
that  the  taxi  operator  would  provide  the  van  and  hire  the  com- 
munity broker;  and  c)  curtail  the  service  area  so  that  it  became 
impossible  to  generate  sufficient  demand  to  support  the  service. 
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8.2.5  Management 


The  process  of  planning  and  setting  organizational  objec- 
tives, directing  an  organization  toward  those  activities,  and 
controlling  costs  and  activities,  i.e.,  management  functions, 
are  particularly  critical  ingredients  of  a successful  community 
broker  operation.  Without  these  ingredients,  the  organization 
may  drift  from  its  original  goals  and  become  economically 
infeasible . 

The  management  problems  in  a community  broker  setting  are 
difficult.  The  multiplicity  of  goals,  the  conflicts  within  those 
goals  (e.g.,  to  provide  a low-cost  service  and  to  recover  a 
large  portion  of  operating  costs),  the  lack  of  readily  available 
information  about  performance,,  the  significant  number  of  new, 
unique  problems  that  are  likely  to  surface  at  any  site,  the 
variety  of  services  to  coordinate  and  control,  present  ample 
opportunity  for  inefficiencies  and  misdirection.  Consequently 
the  management  process  should  include  the  following  ingredients: 

1.  In-depth  planning  and  object  setting, 

2.  Delineation  of  organizational  roles  and  procedures, 

3.  Financial  information  systems  in  order  to  (a)  help 
in  the  planning  process,  (b)  motivate  those  involved 
in  carrying  out  activities,  and  (c)  periodically 
assess  progress  toward  goals,  and 

4.  Management  information  systems  to  provide  on-going, 
needed,  non-f inancial  data  (e.g.,  load  factors,  market 
penetration,  rates,  etc.). 

It  is  assumed  that  any  new  arrangement  would  have  to  gen- 
erate about  $25,000  or  more  in  additional  revenue  per  year  to 
support,  the  $37,400  cost  of  the  community  brokerage  network. 

This  $25,000  would  have  to  come  from  increased  revenue  above 
the  cost  of  other  services,  from  subsidy,  or  from  some  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

The  eight  modifications  examined  entail: 
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a.  combining  the  concept  with  a user-side  subsidy 
arrangement ; 

b.  delivering  transportation  service  to  markets 
other  than  the  handicapped  and  elderly,  e.g., 
work  trips  in  early  morning  and  late  evening; 

c.  combining  the  transportation  service  with  other 
non- transportation  services; 

d.  extensive  use  of  volunteers  to  cut  costs; 

e.  attaching  the  community  broker  operation  to  a 
large  social  service  agency; 

f.  attaching  the  community  broker  operation  to  a 
transit  operator, 

g.  making  transportation  a co-equal  function  with 
housing  management,  for  example,  and 

h.  locating  the  community  broker  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  taxi  operator. 

Table  8-1  lists  these  eight  possible  modifications  along  with 
their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

The  modifications  set  forth  in  Table  8-1  are  intended  to 
help  the  reader  assess  how  the  community  broker  concept  could 
be  made  to  work  in  another  setting.  The  most  promising  modifi- 
cations appear  to  be:  1)  combining  the  transportation  service 

with  a variety  of  other  services  that  are  attractive  to  the 
target  group,  and  2)  attaching  the  community  broker  system  to  a 
social  service  agency.  Both  of  these  modifications  could  lead 
to  increased  revenues.  The  package  of  services  could  possibly 
attract  more  consumers  than  the  transportation  service  alone, 
and  the  association  with  a social  service  organization  provides 
a convenient  subsidy  channel. 
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AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  COMMUNITY  BROKER  OPERATION 
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9. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  following  conclusions  are  grouped  according  to  the 
issues  described  in  the  introduction. 


9.1  FEASIBILITY  OF  BROKERING  LARGE-GROUP  VAN  RIDES 

1.  The  driver/broker  was  able  to  aggregate  demand  (i.e., 
plan  and  schedule  group  trips  in  the  van)  for  112 
CSC  members.  The  most  popular  trip  purposes  were 
shopping  (34%  of  all  passenger-tr ips  delivered), 

the  nutrition  program  trip  (23%),  and  commercial 
meals  (11%) . 

2.  Aggregating  demand  required  a high  level  of  contact 
with  riders  --  an  average  of  seven  personal  contacts 
per  vehicle  trip. 

9.2  FEASIBILITY  OF  BROKERING  SHARED  TAXI  RIDES 

The  brokered  taxi  concept  proved  unworkable  because: 

1.  Many  people  did  not  like  the  concept  of  sharing  rides 
particularly  when  the  broker  was  not  available  to  act 
as  a buffer. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  ride  to  the  individual  was  high 
(greater  than  5(K)  even  when  split  three  or  four  ways 

3.  There  is  really  no  function  that  the  broker  performs 
in  brokering  taxi  rides  that  individuals  cannot  per- 
form themselves;  therefore,  even  if  repeat  rides  did 
occur  there  would  be  no  further  role  for  the  broker 
to  play. 
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4. 


Organizing  a group  ride  is  very  time  consuming,  even 
for  three  or  four  persons,  and  consequently  is  not 
economically  feasible. 

9.3  WORKABILITY  OF  THE  BROKERAGE  CONCEPT  IN  TERMS  OF  EFFECTING 
THE  DESIRED  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  TRANSIT  OPERATORS  AND 
PRIMARY  SERVICE  PROVIDERS 

1.  The  community  brokerage  model  is  likely  to  be  perceived 
as  public-sector  competition  by  most  private  transit 
operators . 

2.  The  private  transit  operators  will  probably  not  view 
the  trip-planning  and  scheduling  aspects  of  the  com- 
munity brokerage  operation  as  something  they  would 
want  to  take  on. 


•9.4  DEMAND  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY  BROKER  SERVICE 

1.  The  community  broker  project  attracted  only  112  riding 
members  during  the  year  for  a total  of  8,776  passenger 
trips.  Lower  than  expected  ridership  can  be  attributed 
to  the  following  factors: 

a.  Alternative  means  of  transportation,  partic- 
ularly private  automobiles  and  rides  with 
friends  or  relatives,  were  available  to  the 
target  population, 

b.  Institutional  coordination  difficulties  whereby 
the  community  broker  was  not  able  to  gain  co- 
operation in  promoting  the  service  from  the 
apartment  manager  at  the  Palo  Alto  Gardens  site, 
and 

c.  Institutional  difficulties  whereby  the  community 
broker  was  unable  to  promote  the  service  beyond 
the  two  apartment  complexes  because  of  pressure 
from  the  local  taxi  operator. 
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2. 


The  community  broker  market  penetration,  expressed  in 
terms  of  membership,  was  29  percent  at  the  two  apartment 
complexes  (51  percent  penetration  at  one  and  nine  per- 
cent at  the  other) . 

3.  The  most  popular  trips  were  for  shopping  (34  percent  of  all 
passenger  trips  delivered) , the  nutrition  program  trip 
(23  percent)  and  commercial  meals  (11  percent). 

9.5  ECONOMIC  FEASIBILITY 

9.5.1  Economic  Feasibility  of  the  Driver/Broker  Role 

1.  It  is  estimated  that  a single  driver/broker  serving  a 
clientele  of  two  hundred  people  could  spend,  at  most, 
sixty  percent  of  his  time  driving.  The  remainder  would 
be  spent  in  brokering  (30  percent)  and  administration 

( 10  percent) . 

2.  The  best  possible  driver-time  efficiency,  i.e.,  the 
percentage  of  driving  time  that  is  revenue  time  ap- 
pears to  be  about  70  percent,  based  on  the  Mountain  View 
experience . 

3.  Nos.  1 and  2 above  imply  that  a single  driver/broker  working 
2,000  hours  per  year  could  deliver,  at  most,  840  hours 

of  revenue  time  during  a year.  Revenue  generated  at 
a ten-dollar/revenue-hour  rate  would  be  $8*400. 

9.5.2  Economic  Feasibility  of  the  Community  Brokerage  System 

Revenues  of  $3,431.76  were  about  twelve  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated operating  cost  of  $29,285.  Cost  per  passenger-trip  was 
$3.34,  cost  per  vehicle  hour  was  $43.93  and  cost  per  passenger 
mile  was  $6.07.  Subsidy  cost  per  passenger-trip  was  $2.95.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  community  broker  concept  in  its  present  form 
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will  ever  break  even.  Analysis  shows  that  even  under  the  most 
optimistic  demand  and  revenue  assumptions,  subsidy  cost  per  pas- 
senger-trip would  fall  between  $2.50  and  $3.50. 

9.6  PROJECT  IMPACT  ON  USER  TRIP-MAKING  BEHAVIOR  AND  QUALITY 

OF  LIFE 

1.  The  CSC  project  provided  a substantial  portion  of  the 
transportation  used  by  the  user-group.  Between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  of  the  people  making  a given  type 
of  trip  (with  the  exception  of  medical  trips)  relied 
exclusively  on  the  van  service. 

2.  The  CSC  service  had  a dramatic  impact  on  the  social 
and  emotional  aspects  of  people's  lives.  The  group 
riding  made  a large  degree  of  social  interaction  pos- 
sible and  a large  portion  of  the  trips  the  broker 
organized  were  of  a social  and  recreational  nature. 

9.7  USER  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

1.  Users  were  extremely  enthusiastic  about  the  service. 
They  particularly  liked  the  personalized  nature  of  the 
service,  the  escort  features,  and  the  convenience 

it  afforded. 

2.  The  service  provided  a sense  of  security  to  users, 
even  when  they  did  not  choose  to  use  it. 

9.8  BUILDING  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  COMMUNITY  BROKER  MODEL 

1.  The  Mountain  View  version  of  the  community  broker 
concept  cannot  operate  without  a continuing  source 
of  subsidy. 
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2.  The  following  factors  are  critical  to  a successful 
community  brokerage  operation: 

a.  good  management, 

b.  appropriate  site, 

c.  harmonious  institutional  relationships, 

d.  a product  package  attractive  to  both  consumers 
and  to  those  who  might  finance  the  operation,  and 

e.  a source  of  subsidy  financing. 

3.  Considering  the  critical  factors  outlined  above,  the 
most  promising  way  to  enhance  the  revenue-generating 
capacity  of  the  Mountain  View  version  of  the  community 
broker  concept  would  be  to  expand  the  scope  of  primary 
services  offered  or  to  affiliate  a community  broker  with 
a local  social  service  .agency,  or  both.  With  a wider 
variety  of  services,  the  model  comes  closer  to  the 
Integrated  Human  Services  Delivery  concept.  This  lar- 
ger scaled  model  would  be  more  difficult  to  manage,  but 
the  increased  revenue  that  could  result  from  the  more 
appealing  product  package  might  outweigh  the  potential 
management  problems.  In  addition,  the  affiliation  with 
a social  service  agency  might  provide  a convenient  sub- 
sidy channel. 
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APPENDIX  A 
EXCERPTS  FROM  THE 
COMMUNITY  BROKER/DRIVER'S  LOG 
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1.  "The  past  week  has  been  a clinic  on  performing  the 

role  of  community  broker.  It  is  important  for  me  to 
maintain  close  personal  ties  with  people.  It  is  equally 
important  to  develop  a system  of  integrated  services 
with  doorstep  transportation.  Because  the  system  is  in 
its  infancy  and  because  my  relationship  with  the  CSC 
members  is  also  relatively  new,  I find  myself  constantly 
faced  with  the  problem  of  balancing  the  current  impor- 
tance of  one  against  the  other.  Because  of  my  particular 
makeup,  I generally  choose  the  person  rather  than  the 
system.  This  conflict  and  my  usual  solution  (I'll  go  ahead 
and  take  you  to  the  hairdresser  and  charge  you  the  five- 
passenger  rate  even  though  there  are  only  two  of  you) 
really  messes  the  data  collection  end  of  the  project  and 
misrepresents  the  system  to  the  CSC  members.  I believe 
that  emphasizing  the  personal  side  in  the  beginning  is  a 
good  investment,  but  I'm  not  sure  how  long  I should  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  trips  that  only  a few  are  interested 
in.  There  is  not  enough  time  in  my  week  to  set  up  fancy 
trips  to  exotic  places  (especially  when  tickets  must  be 
purchased  in  advance)  because  folks  simply  do  not  commit 
themselves  more  than  a couple  of  days  in  advance.  I find 
myself  searching  for  ways  to  get  people  on  the  bus  and 
usually  missing  — badly.  (Depressing!)  When  I miss 
(only  one  or  two  people  sign  up  for  a ride)  I hate  to  cancel 
the  trip.  I also  hate  to  say,  'Well,  that  will  be  $5 
roundtrip. ' I must  work  on  being  consistent.  That  was 
a large  part  of  my  problem  during  this  last  week.  The 
system  must  speak  for  itself.  For  CSC  members  to  grasp 
the  economy  of  this  system  is  of  primary  importance." 

2.  "I  think,  in  the  past,  I have  spent  too  much  time  shoot- 
ing the  breeze  with  my  clients.  Although  it  is  justified 
when  getting  to  know  one  another,  it  becomes  nonproductive 
soon  after.  It  leaves  little  time  for  me  to  take  care  of 
CSC  business ....  The  combination  of  the  schedule  and  CPA 
clients  coming  in  to  talk  to  me  really  burns  up  the  time." 

"I  spent  what  seemed  like  a large  amount  of  my  time 
talking  with  individuals  this  week.  I can't  overemphasize 
the  positive  effect  those  contacts  have  on  ridership.  It's 
a matter  of  lowering  barriers  between  people  and  what's 
out  there.  I can  be  a good  bridge-builder  and  I felt  like 
I was  sharp  in  that  respect  this  week." 
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3. 


"Today  was  a very  busy  day  for  me.  I drove  constantly 
from  10:30  until  2:30.  It  was  an  interesting  contrast 
to  my  usual  slow-paced  non-hurried  delivery  of  rides. 

I found  myself  much  more  concerned  with  time  and  much  less 
tuned-in  with  what  folks  were  riding  with  me.  When  I 
drive  with  passengers,  I'm  especially  careful  to  drive 
slowly  over  bumps,  to  brake  and  accelerate  as  smoothly  as 
possible,  to  in  effect  level  out  the  ride  to  insure  the 
comfort  of  my  passengers.  When  I'm  on  a tight  schedule, 
time  looms  very  important  and  my  concern  for  a smooth  ride 
decreases.  The  question  that  today's  experience  brings  up 
is:  Will  the  increase  in  driving  time  negate  some  of  the 

positive  people-oriented  aspects  of  the  service?" 

Communication  Difficulties 


"I  was  particularly  bothered  today  by  confusing  messages 
from  my  riders.  Someone  told  me  that  people  who  are 
seniors  today  are  not  apt  to  speak  to  me  when  they  are 
displeased  with  my  service,  my  demeanor  (or  my  haircut). 
These  folks  generally  keep  bad  feelings  to  themselves. 

It  makes  communication  between  the  broker  and  the  clients 
particularly  difficult.  I feel  like  I have  to  be  very  care- 
ful with  many  of  my  less-active  clients.  If  I don't  work 
with  my  ears  open  all  the  time,  I feel  I might  alienate 
some  of  them  and  lose  others  as  clients.  It's  a heavy 
burden . " 

Problems  Generating  Demand 

1.  "People  greatly  appreciate  the  personalized  service  -- 

the  help  with  the  groceries,  the  hand  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  vehicle,  a driver  who  is  careful  and  is  always 
their  driver,  and  the  flexibility  of  a community  bus 
service.  But  the  price  of  this  transportation  is  higher 
than  other  available  modes.  People  have  been  budgeting 
nothing  for  transportation  and  now  we  are  asking  them  to 
set  aside  10-12  dollars  of  their  'mad  money'  to  pay  for 
rides.  The  big  question:  Will  they  want  to?" 

2.  "I've  been  having  a very  difficult  time  finding  the  hours 
to  make  personal  contacts  necessary  to  enlist  new  members . 

In  addition,  the  promising  contacts  have  been  occurring  at 
about  a rate  of  1 out  of  10 . Many  people  are  interested 

in  having  a CSC  system  available  to  them,  but  few  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  commitment  necessary  to  keep  the  system 
going . " 
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3.  "Some  people  are  predisposed  to  ride  with  CSC,  others 
are  wavering  or  are  not  interested.  There  is  very  little 
that  can  be  done  about  those  people  who  simply  do  not 

want  to  ride.  We  listen  carefully  to  their  ideas  of  what's 
wrong  with  the  system  and  find  that  people  in  general  are 
unsurpassed  in  generating  reasons  why  they  cannot  or  should 
not  participate  in  anything." 

4.  "From  my  experience  in  the  last  month,  I would  say  that 
the  day-to-day  closeness  of  the  Central  Park  Apartments 
residents  is  a negative  factor  when  one  is  trying  to  build 
a system  that  relies  on  user  cooperation.  I'm  hoping  that 
our  system  provides  a platform  to  reduce  intracomplex  ten- 
sions, but  I'm  not  sure  if  this  project  will  bring  people 
together  or  further  polarize  them." 

"There  is  a club  atmosphere  that  has  developed  around  the 
CSC  project.  I'm  not  sure  that  I like  it.  The  problem 
with  clubs  is  that  they  are  perceived  as  either  exclusive 
or  intrusive.  That  is  to  say,  people  don't  join  clubs 
because  it  restricts  their  freedom.  If  they  are  less  than 
totally  committed  to  the  club's  intentions,  membership  be- 
comes a burden.  I didn't  want  the  CSC  to  become  a club. 
It's  funny  how  things  turn  out.  I keep  wanting  to  be 
public  transportation  that:  a) cares,  and  b)  can  help 

people  answer  questions  about  their  needs  (for  transpor- 
tation, service,  whatever).  Everyone  has  their  own  idea." 
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APPENDIX  B 


SURVEY  OF  USERS  AND  NON-USERS 


Date : 

Time : 

Interviewer : 
Sample  Info: 


1. 


Heard  of  CSC? 


Yes 


No 


2.  Do  you  use  it: 


Often 

Occasionally 

Seldom 

□ 

( more  than 

' (1-4  times/mon) 

(less  than 

once  a week)  once  a month) 


Never  or 
Only  Once 


USERS 


NON-USERS 


3. 


4. 


5. 


(INTERVIEWER  ask  for  information 
by  asking  respondent  to  fill  out 
form  # X.  Attach  to  the  sheet. ) 

Primary  reasons  for  using 
service 


Ranking  of  factors  (1,2,3) 
Low-cost  fares 
Help  from  driver 
On-time  pickup  & drop-off 
Safe  & comfortable  ride 
Chance  to  meet  others 
Frequent  service 

Other : 


( INTERVIEWER 3 please  ask  each 
respondent  about  each  item  on 
form  Q3  check  (or  have  respondent 
check)  appropriate  box}  and  attach 
sheet  to  questionnaire.) 


3.  Access  to  auto  | | Yes  [^]  No 

4.  (INTERVIEWER  asks  for  information  by 
asking  respondent  to  fill  out  form  Y.) 

5.  Why  did  you  choose  not  to  use 
the  van? 

Other  means  of  transportation: 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Don't  like  group  ridership 

Costs  too  much 

Too  difficult  to  schedule 

Worried  about  unreliability 

Worried  about  waiting  times 

No  group  trip  to  places  I want 
or  need  to  go 

Handicap,  hard  to  use  CSC 

Other : 
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6. 


How  they  first  heard  of  CSC  6 
(1)?  How  else  did  you  learn 
about  CSC  (/) 


How  did  you  first  hear  about  the 
van  (1)?  What  other  information 
sources  ( /) ? 


Friends 

□ 

Friend 

Relatives 

□ 

Relative 

Pamphlet 

c 

l Pamphlet 

Meeting  with  T.L. 

□ 

Meeting  with  T.L. 

Someone  stopped  by  to 

_ 

Someone  stopped  by 

explain  it 

c 

Sign  on  van 

Sign  on  van 

□ 

Newspaper 

r 

Newspaper 

□ 

Other : 

Other : 

. Major  problems? 
Yes: 


7.  a.  Reservations  about  the 
service 

b.  Problem  now? 
(1}2,Z)*  -v, 


I I NO 

□ Don't  know  enough  to  judge 


n 

Driver  Q 

8.  Residence 

"Something  new"  1 

CD  pag 

Getting  into  van  L__ 

CD  CPA 

Other  people  1 — « 

Other: 

Reliability  | 

j 

9.  Sex?  1 " | Male 

Project  continuation  1 

1 1 

None  |_ 

10.  Age:  | 

Other : 1 

□ 


Female 


*1  = still  a major  problem 

2 = not  a serious  problem 

3 = no  problem  at  all 

8.  Pass  out  questionnaire  M and 
attach  when  completed. 
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9.  Which  info  source  most 
useful? 


10.  Suggestions  for  improvement? 


11a.  Live  alone?  Yes  No 

b.  If  "No",  other  people  living 
with  them: 

Spouse 
U Children 
□ Other  relative 

Other:  

12a.  Physically  able  to  use  regular  transit? 

| | Yes  □ No 

b.  If  "Yes",  why  CSC?  

c.  If  "No",  what  is  your  disability? 


13. 

Residence 

: | | CPA 

J PAG  | | Other: 

14. 

Sex : 

n 

Male 

Female 

15. 

Age : 

| 

16.  What  has  it  meant  to  you? 


Easier  to  make  trips 

Socializing  and  meeting  other  people 

Increased  access  to  services 
Chance  to  get  out  more 
Other : 
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FORM  M 


COMMENTS 

Q 

O 

O 

CD 

>- 

od 

LU 

> 

^2 

o 

h- 

Z 

LU 

CO  51 

Q LU 

LU  > 

LU  O 

z oc 

Q_ 

2: 

►— « 

LU 

o 

2: 

0L 

CD 

o 

LU 

o 

X 

X 

O 

Q 

o 

h- 

z 

CL 

O 

Od 

CQ 

LU 

1- 

1- 

3 

s 

z 

1- 

CL 

o 

< 

Q 

LU 

LU 

X 

s 

LU 

CL 

LU 

LU 

> 

LU 

CD 

h- 

1—^ 

H 

tt— 0 

Z 

O 

*— 1 

< 

Od 

< 

1- 

> 

od 

Q 

LU 

►— « 

Od 

LU 

od 

LU 

LU 

Q 

LL 

21 

LU 

H 

CO 

LU 

O 

•— < 

X 

< 

X 

h- 

2 

X 

i- 

LU 

►— « 

CO 
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